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ere PERENNIAL PHLOX 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Two stro ear plants of each of following choice varieties : 
Elizabeth . Compte, Baror von iem, Bridesmaid, 
Mrs. Jenkins, R. P. Struthers, 12 in all for $2.25, carriage paid. 
My little catalog, “ Hardy Plants for Home Gardens” gladly 
sent tree on request. 


W. A. TOOLE, (Garry-Nee-Dule), BARABOO, WIS. 











Tnvecmae ROSES 


Pot-grown rosebushes, on their own roots.“ DINGEE ROSES” 
have bone hex known as the best for 73 years. We guarantee safe de- 
livery anywhere in the United States. Write for 

cums re ROSE CULTURE” for 1924. It’s FREE 
EE ROSES” in —_ colors. A practical 


i i i i i 
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Stand Supreme 


Send for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladicius 
Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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=—=PEONIES== 


The Cherry Hill Strain of Rare and Wonderful Peonies are being 
planted this fall in the Gardens of Hundreds of Peony Lovers who 


CHOICEST VARIETIES IN EXISTENCE 








Catalog 


NOT OPEN 
SUNDAYS 





May we include YOU among those who Want the Best Obtainable? 
Then let us send you some of Our Peonies that will give you such Wonderful, 
Entrancing Blossoms as have made the name ‘‘CHERRY HILL” famous. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 











OUR LISTS 


The ones you have been waiting for are now 
ready. 


Our retail catalog is quite complete. By whole- 
sale we are offering Planting stock and bulblets 
of many choice varieties. Better send for one 
or both, as your needs demand. 


JUST A FEW OF OUR PRICES 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Re cae nae tae 8.00 $ 6.00 
Louise 9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Alice Tiplady a ex 7300 450 400 350 390 2.50 
1910 Rose Per 1000 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 


25 at 100 Rate. 250 at 1900 Rate. 








We also grow large quantities of planting stock 
of Anna Eberius, B. L. Smith, Jack London, Mona 
Lisa, Norton, Rose Ash, E. J. Shaylor, Le Mare- 
chal Foch, Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton, the Wonders, 
most of the Glories, and a host of others of equal 
merit. 


M. F. & C.C. WRIGHT 
Sturgis - - Michigan 








When Spring Days Come 
Hardy Garden Joys Begin 


But you must plan—and plant—this month if 
you are to get the greatest pleasure from Peonies 
and iris, Columbines and Campanulas, and the host 
of good perennials growing in our broad fields. 

Write us, telling what you need—we shall be 
glad to give details and prices. 


Independence Nurseries Company 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 





























PLANTING STOCK 
Prices per 100 postage prepaid. 10% discount for fall delivery. 
No. 4 No.5 No.6 Bulblets 1000 

lice Tiplady ~---- $2.75 $225 $1.50 $ 2.50 
Anna Eberius —---- 6.00 4.75 3.25 5.00 
Byron L. Smith ~-- 7.00 5.00 8.00 
Carmen Sylva -.---. 7.00 5.00 8.00 
Charlemagne --_~- - 2.25 1.50 2.59 
Crimson Glow ---. 3.75 3.25 2.25 3.50 
Piorence —........- - 12.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
IIR? Nacnstn <etscnteendiensben 8.00 7.00 5.60 8.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton -- 3.25 2.25 3.50 
1910 Rose ~~... 2.75 2.25 1.50 2.50 
Orange Glory ~---- 2.75 2.25 1.50 2.50 
Seariano <........ 3.75 3.25 2.25 3.50 
RONG ot a eae 3.75 3.25 2.25 3.50 
White Wonder —- 12.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 

Complete price list on request. 
Gc. D. BLACK & SON 
Wholesale Re 

Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, iowa 
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mes i que Frower Grower I 
THE DREAMERIE GARDENS 


GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 








Route 6, Box 139 - Portland, Oregon 
Speciai Trade Price List Terms : Net Cash with Order 
WHILE THEY LAST Bulblets 


SB Up 1 tol % 1 to 1% %tol%to% %&Less 100 1000 
RICHARD DIENE 


























Highest sma Amc Seis. ee tS Si A OER 8 Se oa 
are or vigor 100.00 80.00 60.00 $60.69 
freedom of bloom FERN. Bach § 00 : ‘ . 
.00 06 . . . 
Descriptive Price Lists vere eee “skte “ance “1n0 ‘taco 900.00 
on Request. INDIAN SUMMER 
MOVILLA GARDENS sn oe os 
DIENER’S AMERICAN BEsurY 
HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA Dos * 00 $ te ate Sate ase * seo 
60.00 50.00 40.00 35.00 25.00 20.00 $5.00 $40.00 
AUTUMN (K) 
Each $1.00 $ 90 $ 80 $ .70 $ .60 
9.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 $ 4.50 $35.00 
1 ROSE A f ASH 
$ 3.00 $ 2.50 $ 2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .75 
100" 12.50 10.00 7.5 6.00 450 38.50 
35 50.00 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 $ 3.50 
35 GOLDEN MEASURE 
25 $25.00 $22.50 $20.00 $15.00 $10.00 $7.50 $1.25 $ 8.00 
10 1900 75.00 50 
1* 15 MAINE 
= 100 $20.00 ° $7.50 $1.00 $ 4.00 
1 MURIEL 
75 100 $ 8.00 $7.00 $6.00 $5.00 $ 4.00 $3.00 $ 50 $ 2.50 
1000 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
80 MR. MARK 
aw by 3-H EVELYN KIRTLAND : yee 
Unles you give’ second or third 1000 Soe ‘ose +4 Soe ite 5.00 $ .75 
= eee On cheats, UE Be LE MARECHAL FOCH 
pl ree ange — $ 4.00 $ 3.00 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $ .75 
Gladiolus ty : ~ aay 1000 30.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 $ .50 
RALPH B. PIPER, Proprietor - Beltsville, Maryland We grow all Kunderd and Diener varieties of merit. For varieties not 
a 4 listed write for quotations. All stock guaranteed to be true to name. 




















KEMP’S -- WONDER -- GLADS 


Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Albania, Early Snowflake, Princeley, Etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 2 
Another Good One For Season of 1924 


(No. 160) KEMP’S RUFFOLACE 
two distinct types: The ruffled and Laciniats. “Hence the name © RUPFOLACES tien Beth, faces whe pron tt in incir tent plot the past seasoe, uniest 
silver medal at Fine E 


Petes tt tee ree eens. Hence the na had yet It warded a Bronx Park, N. Y, Show last Augu sin the 
best new variety of any type. This bomatiful variate il ce iiosieed ed talk eee ey at eae: whieh ot August, in th “4 










cio to offer them in practically united White W. Torte. Albania, and Early Snowflake ; and the great tit of bullets t have made, places 
in a peaiien toate them in y move them. we have decided to offer them at a new price level 4 tf 
you will be in the market for bulbletect teen erty for 1924 planting, consult us for prices before placing ear aetre ame onl ail save a 






J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower, 
Silver - New Jersey 













WE ARE BUSY DIGGING a fine crop of bulbs. We have a nice stock of the 
better standard varieties. Then we have our own originations. 


Evelyn Kirtiand, Gretchen Zang, Bertrex and Herada were 
well received this year in the cut flower market. 


We are mailing our preliminary list. Ask for it. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland - Ohio 
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KENTFIELD, 


GLADIOLI 


The following Gladioli are a few of the most favored of our 
productions. Growers or amateurs should not be without 
them. 


No. 38 “JACK LONDON” Light salmon with vermilion 
stripes. Canary yellow throat with ruby stripes. 
Best commercial variety. 

No. 130 “THOMAS T. KENT” Shell pink overlaid with 
strawberry. Crimson streak on each petal. Very 
vigorous growth. 

No. 191 “ . H. sm BOTHIN” Light geranium pink, heav- 

ruffled, flame scarlet center. A-1 variety. 

No. 330 “LORELEY” True canary yellow overlaid with 
lilac. Ruby throat. Clean grower. 


Prices of above Varieties 





Bulbs % Size ¥% Size Bulblets 
Pe De... SS 
a le 2.50 1.25 -75 45 
nS eee 20.00 10.00 5.00 2.00 


No. 188 “MRS. MARY STEARNS BURKE” Canary yellow 
overlaid with apricot and tinged with rose. Deeper 
Canary center. Ruby throat. 

No. 321 “ELF” Lemon yellow when in bud, open flowers 
pure white. Lip lemon. 


Prices of above Varieties 


Bulbs % Size % Size Bulblets 

Per Bulb -_------ $ .50 $ .25 
Te eee eke 5.00 2.50 1.25 -75 
| = foe 40.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 


> e+e * & 


No. 293 “POLA NEGRI” Apricot with lemon lip. Ruffled, 
shading into salmon and rose on outer edges. This 
variety has a great future. 

No. 202 “MRS. JOHN R. WALSH” Heéavily ruffled flesh 
= Three lower petals flame scarlet. Ruby 

t. 


Prices of above Varieties 


Bulbs % Size % Size Bulblets 

Peet DED io. sada $ 1.00 $ .50 $ .25 
Deseo ecasy 0.00 5.00 2.50 1,25 
Pe baivncninaas 80.00 40.00 20.00 8.00 


ese ¢ & & 


No. 96 “RICHARD DIENER” Pure geranium pink with 
slight traces of ruby on cream yellow center. The 
acme of perfection in coloring. 


Bulbs Size % Size Bulblets 

Per a $ 500 $ 250 $ 1.25 $ .75 
| Ranke 50.00 25.00 12.50 6.25 

i ee 400.00 200.00 100.00 40.00 


se © *# & 8 


No. 305 “J. A. CARBONE” Orange salmon, shading darker 
toward edges. Yellow center, very iridescent. 

No. 331 “MR. W. H. PHIPPS” La France pink overlaid 
— salmon. A masterpiece in Gladioli, one of 

greatest productions. 

No. 336 “DR. E. BENNETT” Deep peach red, overlaid 
with flame scarlet. Most fiery red imaginable. 
Very large. 


Prices of above Varieties 


Bulbs % Size % Size Bulblets 
Per Bulb -_---- $ 3000 $ 1500 $ 7.50 $ 3.75 
+ De.iZ-s- 300.00 150.00 75.00 37.50 
A ee 2,400.00 1,200.00 600.00 $00.00 





Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Marin County, 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest Gladioli and Petunias in the World 


CALIFORNIA 


No. 3388 “GERALDINE FARRAR” Pale lavender violet with 
deep violet spot on the lip. AWARDED FIRST 
PRIZE for the finest blue variety at the convention 
of the A. G. S. at Rochester, New York, August 

15th and 16th, 1923. 
Bulbs % Size 
$ 37.50 
375.00 
** ¢ € 


% Size Bulbiets 
$ 18.75 $ 7.50 
187.59 70.00 


Per Bulb 
“ Doz. 


Diener’s Mixed Hybrids 
The 1923 Mixture is made up of very fine stock unex- 
celled in size and coloring. Colors are mostly salmon, lilac, 
pink, yellow and orange. 


Bulbs % Size y% —y Bulblets 
Per Doz. .....--.-- $ 2.00 $ 1.00 $ 
OR 25235 2 15.00 7.50 ats 
+ ee oo ~ cael 75.00 37.50 18.75 5.00 





Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunias 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. 
Blooms reach the size of from 5 to 7 inches in diameter, 
twelve weeks after sowing. Have taken first prizes wherever 
exhibited. All of our seed is raised in lath houses where 
insects are excluded and pollenation is done by hand. More- 
over, our climate is most ideal for producing perfectly rinened 
seed. Hence it is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 

The following are a few of the most popular of our 
famous Ruffled Monsters. 

No. 1. PINK: Strong veined center. 

exquisite. 

No. 2. RED. Strong veined Mahogany and Black cen- 

ter. Very large. 

No. 3. VARIEGATED. Colors appearing in checks, 

blotches and strives of red, pink and white. 
No. 6. PALE LILAC PINK. Heavily ruffled and cen- 
ters strongly veined. 
No. 20. MAUVE. Center heavily veined with Royal 
Purple. Most exauisite. 

No. 8. RUFFLED MONSTERS MIXED. All of our 
Ruffled Monster varieties evenly mixed. 

No. 14. Diener’s Pink Glory 

The greatest novelty in Petunias. Pure flame rose-pink, 
without a trace of purple. Flowers measure 3 to 4 inches 
in- diameter and are slightly ruffled. Continually covered 
with flowers. This variety is destined to become the great 
bedding Petunia of the future. 

Above seeds 50c per packet. 


No. 24.%Diener’s”Giant Double 
Fringed Mixed 
This mixture is the very finest that can be had. Colors 
ranging from snow white to all shades of pink, mauve, 
purple and dark red, the lighter shades predominating. 
Beautifully fringed and ruffled. 
$1.00 ver packet. 


No. 25. Diener’s Double Fringed Mixed 


Flowers double and of all colors imaginable. Plants 
sturdy and erect, yielding a profusion of brilliantly marked 
flowers. Some fringed, while others are frilled and fluted. 
Pastel coloring rivals the orchid. 

50c per packet. 


Color combination 





Our New Catalog is Out 


w itc us at once. "The DIENER CATALOG describes alll va- 

ie . 

fe Girecdlode tor cuitar® ana propeystion. i Som pian to 
it is imperative that you have 

catalog at once, as demand for Diener’s 

always greater than the supply, and orders must de 


early. 
Copy Mailed on'Request) 
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Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER of ¥ 
| THANK YOU Gladiolus Bulbs! 








Oct. 12th. Just finished digging. Largest stock. Never had a finer 


for a very successful season lot of Bulbs. 
ie 5 nee List pready in November” and Standard Varieties. Prices right. Price 
Watch for “ ad” in December “‘ Grower.” 
GEO. N. SMITH - Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. THE FARMER NURSERY 











} E. A. FARMER, den Hills Sta., 
Prop. “aes Minn. 


Bally's Cyclopedia of Horticulture | “jun isn catalog READY JANUAR | 











Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of illustrations 





Everything for your garden at reasonable prices 


PP re 





























work extant on Horticult 
eae eda Catt : ~y i Send in name now for your copy q 
oulatnd aanpeunens of net Cidonthly payments if desired.) Send for JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Incorporated ; 
nm sowencaowen ” - Calcium, N.Y. O00 Soe Soe Rrenee - touetnn Kentacky | 
an a a 
> 
| P OU have read that the"Sensation"of the 
, | ARE YOU INTERESTED | || * Recenter snow wos 
| in growing the newer varieties of Gladioli origi- ELIZABETH TABOR” 
j nated by Mr. A. E. Kunderd? Our list of the Winning the Society’s Award of Meri 
varieties Paramount, Purple Glory, Marie Kun- sins the vombuk ‘Silver Medal = 
| derd, Fern Kyle, Crinkles, Anthony Kunderd, The Best New Market Variety! 
Robert Kunderd, Orange Flame, Giant Myrtle, It will become the leading first early, for it i< 2 very large and 
| ee — ony Toy, Joe Coleman, Miss beautiful pink = ee re ‘i and healthy 
e, Ulahn Chief and several others will ; =e 
Blooms in Fifty Days From Planting! 
socn be ready. Shall we send you a copy ? I will spare a limited oa ws a ap this year. Also 
| W. E. KIRCHHOFF, Jr. her he py eb 
| Mon 2 “TL LUMIN ATOR ” ste the [the Society's y Viest 
C. R. HINKLE, St. Joseph, onahaiaes 




















New Gladiolus “Elora” 


(Originated by Luther Burbank) 


+ 


OLOR, creamy white with rich cream spots in throat on three‘lower 
petals, these spots overlaid with dainty featherings of American 
Beauty pink. The back of the petals show a tint of very delicate 

pink. Blooms measure 4% to 5 inches in diameter. This is a very 
remarkable variety, blooms very early on good stiff stems 4 to 4% feet 
tall. Elora is certainly queen of all the early varieties. It is very prolific 
in bulblets, and a great favorite with florists because of a shade suitable 
for all purposes. In flat bouquets for funeral work, or in baskets, it makes 
up most beautiful, and especially good among other pieces made of 
America or Le Marechal Foch, and a welcome relief from too much of one 
color. It also goes well in mixed vases or baskets. 


Every florist should have a large stock of Elora and discard some of 

- the other old inferior varieties. It costs no more for labor and space to 
grow the best varieties than it does for others, and a large stock is soon 
accumulated. We have had as high as 296 bulblets from one large bulo. 
NEW PRICES: 20c. each; $2.00 per dozen. Write for wholesale price list on 


other sizes in quantity, also describing our wonderful new prize winner GLENDALE, 
the remarkable favorite. 


W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, [Illinois 
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SOUVENIR 





The deepest, purest yellow prim in the combined show 
of the Mass. Hort. Society and N. E. Glad. Society just held 
in Boston. 


Awarded First Class Certificate and winning in three 
classes, flowers from 4 to ? inch bulbs. 
The most intense clear yellow in Gladioli yet produced. 
Read R. M. Champe’s opinion in his select list of best 
novelties. 
“SOUVENIR” IS ONE OF THE “ MUST HAVES.” 
emi peheyers ~~ ——~ 1) —+ ~ —ie 


Oe eet 
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PLANTING STOCK and BULBLETS 


the finest stock of Gladioli that I have ever 
choice varieties at 


prepared surplus of the 
ee Soe “in addition to thege I have 100 other good things in 
lesser quantities. begin Nov. lst. Safe arrival guarant ony ‘ 
Alice Tiplady, Angola, Anna Argo, Pa (Burbank’s), Byron 
Smith Catharin Helen Franklin, Herada, Kundera Galgen Gate, 
oa tem. Tak Pandicna: Mes prea. nee et Wales Princeps, 
Wonder White Wonder tod Rese Ashe 
If want to this opine do delay but write to me today. 
cH{Zee want to etn on ths (ou ao _ accantingly. 


1531 Hopkins St. 


I have nearly finished 





J. E. BRIGGS, The “GLAD” Man 
BUY CALIFORNIA BULBS 


, California 
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Class ¢ comes Br a 





New Brand Peony—Myrtle Gentry. 
Awarded Silver Medal at St. Paul Show 


history of 
If not have a copy and intend chasing roote this fall, it is free. 
Otherwine we asl se, per copy fork. 


Growers of Peonies for over Fifty Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 24 - Faribault, Minnesota 


i iii tl tt ll lt lt ll hl nana 
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CARY FARM GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Trade List Price 
C. F. FAIRBANKS, Lexington, Mass. | 


PRICES ARE PER HUNDRED 








Variety Sizes 1 2 3 4 5 6  Bulblets 
Albion ~-.---- 6.00 $5.00 $4.00 $3.20 $2.50 $2.00 $.30 
Alice Tiplady -. 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 .36 
Altair . <..-.--- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 .30 
Angola -.----- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 .30 
Antares -___-- 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.50 .20 
Rs oe 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 30 | 
Canopus --_---- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 30 | 
Capella ------- 7.00 5.60 4.50 3.60 2.90 2.30 .40 
Dorothy Wheeler 8.00 6.00 5.00 3.60 2.90 2.00 .60 
Elberton - ~~~ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 .30 ° 
Gold Drop ----. 10.00 8.00 6.40 5.20 430 360 280 | 
Golden Gate --. 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00°150 .20 | 
Mintaka ---~-- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 200 20 | 
Regulus ~..-~~- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 250 2.00 .30 | 

Sabie 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.50 .20 | 
Roanoke -_---- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 .30 
Salmon Beauty_ 8.00 6.40 5.20 4.30 3.60 290 60 | 
IE feecpctiincee 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.50 .15 
Sweet Orra _.._ 3.50 2.80 2.25 1.80 140 110 .15 


MARSHAL FOCH (Kunderd) 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 Bulblets 

$15.00 $12.00 $9.50 $7.56 $6.00 $4.50 per 100, $8.00 per 1000 
All trade are F,. O. B. Lexington, Mass. 

1000 at 9 times the 100 price. Less than 1000 

at the 100 price. One dozen at one-seventh the 

100 price. Stock will be reserved for shipment 


up to April 1 on receipt of 25 per cent of the 
order. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Three New Ones 


Golden Star (Prim Hybrid) — The 
spike is 46 inches in height; the stem 18 
to 20 inches, having 16 to 17 buds, 4 to 5o0pen 
4 inch flowers of pure yellow, the ground be- 
ing empire yellow and pure, shading to chrome 
yellow. It is a deeper yellow than Gold or 
Golden Measure. 

50c. each ; $5.00 per dozen. 


Rose Mist—Erect spike of from 36 to 40" in 
height. Flowering stem of 16", having 10 to 12 
flowers, of which 4 to 5 are open and 4 to 5 buds 
showing. The size of the flower is about 4 inches. 
The color is old rose overlaid with rose, edged with 
— neutral gray. The foliage is rather short and 

An exquisite flower and one which has 
attracted a lot of attention. 
.00 each. Only one to a customer. 


Mrs. H. A. Wheeler—A straight spike of 
from 50 to 54 inches in. height, the flowering stem 
being from 22 to 24 inches and having from 18 to 
20 flowering buds, with 6 to 7 open at one time and 
4 to 5 showing. Flowers are well open and well 
placed. The color is pure white with a faint but 
clear rose pink stripe edged very lightly with yel- 
low about half way on the lower petals. The flower 
is about 6 inches. 

$10.00 each. Only one to.a customer. 
otras om 600 to 700 youseies Ihave from 


me dozen. toc one hundre urplus stock of the 
better kinds whiten I will either sell or exchange 


LIST WILL BE READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER 
































FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
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Giant Redwoods in the Humboldt County Pioneer Memorial Grove, dedicated September 2, 1923. Photo- 
graph was made where the Redwood Highway passes through the grove. (Photograph by H. C. Tibbett) 




















The House Finch 


[Carpodacus Mexicanus Frontalis] 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


Ter House Finch is a resident 


of Oregon, Idaho, Southern 

Wyoming, California, and south 
to Lower California and Mexico. The 
male is a showy fellow with bright 
red or crimson head, throat and tail 
coverts. The children, who have a 
peculiar faculty for giving appropri- 
ate names to everything, have _ be- 
stowed -upon it the common *name of 
“red head” on account of the brilliant 
red plumage of its head.. To the early 
settlers it was known as the “adobe 
bird,” possibly because of its fond- 
ness for nesting in the vicinity of 
old adobe buildings. By the common 
name of Linnet it is almost universally 
known, “but .this name more rightly 
belongs to a British bird by the name 
of Linotis cannabina, which the House 
Finch very much resembles. To. many, 
I am sorry to say, it is only known as 
that “Damn-bird” which takes such 
a toll of our Cherries and other fruits. 


This-pretty House Finch, which is 
so abuiidant in the state of California, 
loves to ‘build its nest in the vicinity 
of our=homes, and is partial to the 
shrubbery in the garden, or to the 
vines -and Roses ‘that climb over our 
porches: and pergolas. Oi account of 
this preference for ‘nestiti¢ so close to 
human habitations;.and also because 
of its song which ‘is exceedingly. de- 
lightful, and which it pours forth with 
such exuberance from early morning 
till night, it has come to be the most 
adored bird of the West. Any sort 
of place will serve for its home, pro- 
vided it is close to a human habitation, 
but if-no’ shrubbery or climbers -suit- 
able for nesting are to be had, it will 
appropriate to itself a shelving nook 
on the veranda, a rafter in a barn, 
or any other projection that affords 
sufficient space to hold its nest. Very 
seldom. have I found its nest very far 
from ahy human habitation, but I am 
told that in the San Fernando valley 
in Southern California, it nests by the 
millions. in «the wild Cacti that are 
peculiar to that region. Surrounded 
by such-an array of spiny armor it 
is safe‘frém molestation. In groves 
of eucalyptus it often nests in the dis- 
carded bark that still -clings to the 
trees in“ long shreds, and it is even 
not averse to nesting in hay stacks 
that have lain undisturbed in the open 
field. One ’nest.I found in a very un- 
usual situation, and that wes in a 
pocket formed by a large bundle of 
ropes slung over a beam in a barn. 
At nesting time the Linnet will ap- 
propriate to itself anything that is 
suitable for nest building if placed 


within reach. Strips of cloth are 
easily seized and used in the construc- 
tion of its nest; so once out of curi- 
osity I placed an assortment of strips 
of colored cloth where they could be 
easily found, and was rewarded in 
time with a nest almost entirely con- 
structed of this gayly colored bunting. 
So by this we can see that the Linnet 
is not so particular as to where it 
builds its home, provided it is close 
to some human habitation. Given a 
little corner to build its nest, it goes 
about the labor of rearing a brood 
of young with a heart overflowing 
with melody, which it gives to the 
world unsparingly. 


T= plumage, of the female House 
Finch is not so showy as that of 
her mate, being of a rather somber 
streaked gray. The males are very 
persistent suitors, and it is not at 
all an unusual thing to witness two 
brilliantly plumaged males assiduously 
courting the same female, bowing and 
displaying their physical charms, sing- 
ing exuberantly the while, but the fe- 
male remains apparently indifferent, 
or flies away from tree to tree as if 
to escape such arduous courting. It 
would be indeed something unusual 
if such persistent wooing did not in 
time soften even-the heart of a Linnet, 
so ultimately she chooses one of her 
admirers, while the rejected suitor, 
unperturbed it seems, too, flies away 
in search of more promising fields 
where he may display his gallantry 
with.. better success. 


Even as early as the latter part of 
February when the Willows have be- 
gun to display their. fuzzy catkins by 
the stream; and the Indian warriors 
are decking themselves. with théir 
fiery blossoms in company of the more 
prosaic Dentaria and Hound’s-tongue, 
the Linnet has already commenced its 
tuneful melody seemingly in antici- 
pation of ‘the Spring-to come. Al- 
though the Linnet commences to de- 
light us early in the season with its 
song, and is a bird that spénds most 
of the season with us, it is surprising 


‘that it is such a laggard in assuming 


its family cares. Perhaps it has a 
plan all its own, and possibly this plan 
is to raise a brood of young just at 
the time when our Cherries are ripen- 
ing, so that the young may be taught 
to partake of such a delicious morsel 
as a ripe Cherry‘is apt to be. 


To the fruit grower the Linnet is 
a detested bird on account of this 
predilection for ripe fruit. Nay, it 
is even quite often included in the 
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category of criminals, and as such is 
deserving of extermination, at least 
from the grower’s standpoint; so he 
procures a gun and proceeds to slaugh- 
ter, but the more he kills the more 
abundant they seem to be, and it is 
just as well that this is so, for we 
are thus assured of having this “red- 
coated” songster of the West with us 
always to cheer us with its song. 

Although the damage to fruit is 
to all appearances severe, much, how- 
ever, may be said in mitigation of 
such an offence. There are other birds 
concerned in this crime, and one of 
these is the hlack-headed Grosbeak, 
who is also partial to ripe juicy fruit. 
As by nature the Linnet is a seed 
eater, the seeds that it consumes when 
there is no other form of sustenance 
to be had must be great, and among 
these must be an exceedingly large 
number oz noxious weed seeds, which 
if allowed to mature and germinate 
would eventually over-run our or- 
chards. According to statistics which 
have been carefully compiled seven- 
eighths of its food for the entire year 
consists of seeds, and it also partakes 
freely of plant lice, and of many spe- 
cies of caterpillars and beetles which 
are detrimental to plant growth. In 
the face of all this we can say, and 
be proud of our assertion, that the 
balance is very decidedly in favor of 
our feathered songster. 


Some years ago the Linnet was 
taken to the Hawaiian Islands and 
there liberated, with the consequence 
that it is now quite common in the 
forests of Hawaii, far from its native 
home it is true, though, perhaps, in 
more congenial surroundings. In this 
tropical setting it sings as joyously as 
it ever did-in its native home. In my 
childhood the sweet strains of this 
songster were the first sound that 
awoke me from the realms of pleasant 
dreams, and through the period of my 
adolescence, and later when the cares 
of life have lain heavily upon me, it 
has continued to cheer me with its 
song. Let us hope that when that 


great day of dissolution shall come, © 


as come it must, that it will be in the 
spring of the year, when nature is 
bursting forth into life, sc that the 
strains of this adored songster may 
be the last earthly sound to impress 
itself upon my Consciousness. 


In closing let me add a little verse 
from the pen of George Bliss Culver 
in appreciation of this bird: 


Red-Coated songster of the West: 

Come with your mate demure and gray; 
Build in the Climbing Rose your nest: 
Greet with your song.each new-born day. 
Take of the fruit your portion due, 
Small payment for blithesome song. 
Your note recalls the hours too few 
When not one day e’er seemed too long. 


The large number of interesting ar- 


“ticles which have appeared in our Bird 


Department have brought much favor- 
able comment. Our bird-loving read- 
ers are helping greatly by sending in 
their experiences. 
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The American Eagle 


There are no North American birds 
that combine such size, wide distri- 
bution, and flying abilities, as the 
Eagle. To see one of these kingly 
birds circling high overhead for hours 
with scarcely any noticeable effort or 
wing movement, is something to make 
one marvel and wonder how they do 
it. They often fly to an immense 
height, as I have frequently seen them 
flying clear above floating clouds, dis- 
appearing and coming into view in 
the clear sky beyond. Anything more 
vibrant with the mere joy of living 
than an Eagle aloft in a gale of wind 
is hard to conceive, and few things 
are more beautiful than when they 
wheel upward and the setting sun 
casts its golden rays on their plumage. 

There are several varieties, but the 
one generally seen from the Missis- 
sippi valley eastward, is the Bald 
Eagle, though occasionally Golden 
Eagles nest in rough, mountainous 
districts. The name “Bald Eagle” is 
rather confusing, as they merely have 
a white head and tail, while the rest 
of their plumage is blackish brown. 
While Bald Eagles are resident over 
most of the continent, they are not 
numerous in many localities; though 
more common near water, and in 
rather rough country. The nests are 
generally made in very tall trees, 
Pines or Oaks preferably, and very 
rarely on high, rocky cliffs. They are 
constructed of large sticks, and lined 
with small sticks or dry grasses. The 
Eagles use the same nest for many 
years, and they sometimes get to be 
tremendous affairs. Even so, they are 
so well built thet no gales seem to ever 
affect them. 

Bald Eagles mate for life, and live 
to a great age. The eggs, generally 
two in number, but occasionally three, 
are dull white in color, and much the 
shape and size of a turkey egg. The 
shells of the eggs can quite often be 
picked up on the ground after the 
young have hatched. The eggs are 
laid in late Winter, or very early 
Spring; and from what evidence is 
available, hatch in about a month. 
The young Eagles are blackish brown, 
all over, the first year, with an odd 
white feather, and the second season 
are grayer, have more white, and are 
often bigger than the old birds. The 
adult. plumage is not secured till they 
are over three years old. The old 
Eagles always drive away the young 
ones after they are able to shift for 
themselves. 

The pair I have noticed most, have 
a nest in a giant White Oak about 
half a mile from Lake Erie; where they 
have been, according to cid residents, 
for thirty years. They are not very 
destructive; fish being their main 
diet, though they catch Wild Ducks 
and Rabbits. It is only when pressed 
by hunger that they attack Lambs or 
poultry. They are almost as good 
scavengers as gulls, eating dead fish, 
and will sometimes sit on the fish-net 
stakes and catch some. Near shore, 


they occasionally catch fish in shallow 
water. One day, I saw one flying 
slowly along, and all at once it dropped 
like a stone; when it raised again it 
had a large fish in its talons, which 
was flopping vigorously. Just as the 
bird got ashore, and raised to quite 
a height, the fish dropped. Whether 
it was accidental or not is hard to 
say, but it had no sooner dropped on 
the stones, than the Eagle seized it. 
Evidently the fall had put the fish out 
of commission, for the Eagle in swift 
flight, raised to a good height and 
then with a shrill cry headed for its 
nest in a bee-line. 

Eagles are not above petty thieving, 
and often steal fish from the Osprey 
or Fish Hawks, which are such in- 
dustrious fishers. The Fish Hawk 
will sometimes give up at once, but 
sometimes there is a fierce encounter 
before the Fish Hawk relinquishes its 
catch. No matter how near the water 
the combatants are the Eagle manages 
to catch the fish when the Fish Hawk 
releases it. If there are a couple of 
Fish Hawks a short distance apart, 
they are seldom molested by the 
Eagles; as it is hard enough to whip 
one Fish Hawk, let alone two. 

A good field glass is almost an es- 
sential te be able to observe Eagles 
to the best advantage. 

CHESTER D. WEDRICK 


The Sense of Smell in Birds 


N a recent number of Ibis for 1922 

J. H. Gurney discusses the question of 
the sense and smell by birds. 
Mr. Gurney first deals at length with 
the observational evidence in favor of 
the existence of an acute sense of smell 
in certain species. Among these the 
Rook and some Woodpeckers are cited 
on account of the —— = which 
they seem able to locate hidden grubs. 
Various Petrels are also mentioned, some 
of these being credited by good observers 
with the power, for instance, of detect- 
ing offal thrown ov by fishing 
boats even in thick mist. Geese and 
Ducks, too, have very frequently been 
thought to possess power of smell. The 
most striking case, however, is that of 
the Vultures. It is indeed difficult to ex- 
plain on any other theory than that of 
scent how these birds should know when 
a death has occurred in a house, con- 
gregating on the roof as if in the hope 
of gaining access to the corpse which they 
eannot possibly have seen; the same 
faculty was traditional as regards the 
Raven, when that species was commoner 
than it is now. - Against all this, how- 
ever, there is a mass of testimony from 
naturalists and sportsmen that birds 
show little or no power of detecting the 
presence of an enemy, even if approach- 
ing down-wind, until either sight or 
hearing comes into piay. 

In view of the weakness of the evi- 
dence obtainable by direct observation, 
one would naturally look with hope to 
experimental methods. Bachman experi- 
mented with the American Turkey-buz- 
zard. Portions of highly offensive offal 
were wrapped in thin canvas; the birds 
seemed unable to detect the food even 
when eating pieces of meat which were 
in some cases strewn on the outside of 
the package, but as soon as a small rent 
was made for them in the canvas the 
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prize was at once discovered. In 
America, Dr. R. M. Strong tried the ef- 
fect of placing hidden food close to 
Doves confined in boxes which could be 


regulated to admit or to exclude odors. 


Here again the result was negative, no 
notice being taken of the food by any of 
the birds. To these may be added the 
experiment carried out by Prof. Watson 
and Dr. Lashley on the noddy and sooty 
Terns of the Tortugas Islands. These 
investigators were studying the homing 
faculties of breeding Terns, and in some 
cases they tried the effect of sealing up 
the birds’ nasal chambers with wax; 
here again no difference in behavior 
was observable. This last experiment is 
of special interest because it had for its 
object the testing of the theory that 
the olfactory apparatus may function 
not as an organ of smell but as a 
mechanism for detecting the temperature 
or humidity of the wind and thus as an 
aid to directional guidance during pro- 
longed flight. The complexity of the sense 
organs in the insects, and the confusion 
of purposes which they serve, affords a 
precedent in favor of believing that this 
may be the case; and the intimate con- 
nection between smell and taste in the 
human is somewhat in the same direc- 
tion. 

There is, then, a well-developed olfac- 
tory apparatus in birds, and there are 
instances of behavior which are difficult 
to explain except on the supposition that 
an acute sense of smell exists in the 
species concerned. On the other hand, 
there is a greater mass of evidence of 
behavior suggesting that the sense is 
not developed to any important extent, 
and the results of experiments point in“ 
the same direction. More light would 
be shed on the question if an aiternative 
explanation were presented of the more 
puzzling items of behavior.—Scientific 
American. 


How to Catch a Bird 
LELAND B. Jacoss 
Don’t hunt him with a sling or gun 
For that would surely spoil the fun; 
For when all life has left his breast 
You then can pick up all the rest— 
A crumpled body, red and small, 
A bit of plumage, that is all. 
You haven’t got his song or call! 
Don’t kill him! 
I'll tell a secret that I heard— 
The perfect way to catch a bird. 
Just get a bird book, called a guide, 
And with field-glasses at your side 
Go out into the woods and see 
The bird perched up in some tall tree; 
Stop, too, and hear his melody— 
You've got him! 
—Our Dumb Animals 


Our Bird Department has been fav- 
orably commented on by many of our 
bird-loving subscribers, and surely we 
have had some interesting stories in 
it and presented some useful facts 
during the past few months. It is 
the Editor’s hope to make this depart- 
ment even more complete and inter- 
esting as time passes. The Bird De- 
partment has been so favorably re- 
ceived that there can be no thought 
of abandoning it as’a regular feature 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. Birds ap- 
peal to everyone, whether they are 
real bird lovers or only casual bird 
lovers. 
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“« Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.’’—JEsus 

«* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.’’—ZORCASTER 





The Lessons From ,My, Garden 


N JOHN OXENHAWM’S little book, “Bees in Amber,” 
I I find this quaint bit of verse which awakened an echo 
in my heart, so like is the description of the “Philoso- 
pher’s Garden” to my own small plot: 
“See this, my garden, 
Large and fair?” 
This to his friend 
The Philosopher. 
“*‘Tis not too long,” 
His friend replied 
With truth exact; 
“Nor yet too wide, 
But well compact, 
If somewhat cramped 
On every side.” 
“ ‘Quick the reply— 
“But see how high! 
It reaches up 
To God’s blue sky.’ ” 
Te with my garden, though I must substitute the 
word small for large in first verse. It certainly is 
compact, and while not arranged in as orderly a manner 
as the Philosopher’s may have been, yet I'll warrant it 
yields as much pleasure as the finest planned garden could 
do. For my garden is a hit or miss garden with no set 
design in its planting, except to get as many flowers to 
grow and thrive in its compact space as possible; for it 
is the flowers I love, not merely a showy color scheme 
that may make a glowing picture, but which has no special 
message to the soul; while mine brings me new messages 
every morning. 

My garden may have many pleasures the Philosopher’s 
Garden lacked, since there is ever a succession of sur- 
prises from the first Violet or Crocus, until the last of 
the Autumn flowers; for tucked away in every available 
nook, are bulbs and roots which often are quite forgotten 
until they spring a surprise on me. The snowy blooms 
of the Bloodroot, the dainty Spring Beauty and White 
Anemone, greet me often before I think it is time for 
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them to bloom, growing from the roots and tubers I had 
hidden away after some early ramble in a long ago spring- 
time. 

And often from flowers received in exchange, there 
will be something entirely new to me, and the unfolding of 
their new beauties affords an exquisite delight after the 
pleasant anticipations. 

My garden is filled with pleasant memories. As Clinton 
Scollard says: 

“Within my garden close 
Remembrance is the sweetest flower that grows 
And Oh! the attar that it yields to me,! 
It gives to day and night 
The essence of delight. 
Cold may not blight it, nor the touch of snows. 
d when I pass as I needs must, and face 
To that dim Other where, 
A something tells me I shall find it there, 
Sweeter, perhaps; Who knows?” 
y=. my garden is full of sweet remembrances. Here 
are my Lilies, sent me by a dear friend who always 
gladiy divided her floral treasures with me, and who only 
recently passed to that “dim Other where,” not dim now to 
her, but only to our weak vision. Where her beauty- 
loving spirit can revel among the Eden Lilies, where no 
blight shall ever mar their beauty. 


Here, too, are flowers sent me from gardens in my 
native state, some of them sent me long years ago, but 
still they renew their messages of love and friendship 
every Spring; and other flowers grown from seed gathered 
in the gardens of my friends while visiting among them. 
What sweet memories they bring me of playmates and 
schoolmates, yes and of scholars too; for in my “school- 
ma’am days” I was the happy recipient of many a hetero- 
geneous bouquet brought as an expression of the children’s 
love for “Teacher.” Only the common flowers, but glori- 
fied by the love that prompted the gift. 

And here are flowers, too, that are always associated 
in my mind with certain events: With weddings; with 
festal days; with visits of dearly loved friends; and some- 
times with sad farewells. 

My garden is full of many sweet medicaments for 
bruised hearts; and for the sickness of the soul that comes 
from blighted hopes; for the weariness from life’s heavy 
burdens which sometimes seem more than we can bear. 
And not one of the world’s skilled chemists can compound 
a remedy that will sooth and heal as will the association 
with my flowers. 


M* GARDEN is full of fairies. I wonder if the Philoso- 
pher ever found any in his. Who but the fairies 
could weave such rich fabrics of velvets and satins as 
my Pansies wear? Not only weave them but fashion them 
so daintily and in such profusion over night? And who 
but the fairies could dye them so many different shades? 
Indeed I think some of them must have been experiment- 
ing to produce new shades by the blending of different 
dyes, and testing them on my Columbines, from the many 
new shades that appear every year. And who but the 
fairies could so delicately fringe the petals of my Pinks, 
and ornament each one with such dainty pencilings? 

Nor is this all my fairies are doing in my garden. 
They manufacture the most exquisite perfumes, and pour 
them out so freely that the whole garden is redolent 
with their incense offerings, sweet savors to the Giver of 
all good. 

Oh! I am rich in my garden, and the wonderful hosts 
of fairy workers who labor for my delight “without money 
and without price.” 


My garden is a school wherein I have learned many 
sweet lessons of hope, trust, and patience; and were it 
not for my dullness in apprehension, I might have learned 
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many more, for the more closely we listen to their sweet 
lessons, the more we will learn of the mystery of life and 
its meanings, and of the wonderful love that planned so 
much for ovr pleasure. “Consider the Lilies, how they 
grow,” was no idle word, but was spoken by one who knew 
what lessons they could teach, and what need we had for 
such lessons. 

What a wonderful lesson the white Lilies springing 
out of the dark earth mold can teach, of the transforming 
power which is not limited to Lilies alone, but extends 
to humanity as well. — 


My small garden, compact and cramped ‘as it is, is my 
sanctuary. Open clear up to the sky, so nothing can shut 
in my ascending thoughts of praise and gratitude; and 
nothing can shut out the Presence “who walks with me and 
talks with me,” when I come “to my garden alone.” It 
is my trysting place; my retreat from earth’s petty trials; 
my refuge from the adverse winds of circumstance. 


"THERE are lessons, too, in the enemies that assail my 
garden treasures. Types are they of the little in- 
siduous enemies against which we must guard our lives, 
lest they assail the sweet tender growths that can make 
them beautiful, and thus render them barren and un- 
fruitful. The canker worms of envy and doubt that will 
eat away the flowers of affection and trust; the black spot 
of jealousy or suspicion that will soon-cause the fairest 
heart-blossoms to wither; the worm at the root of con- 
fidence, in the form of little deceits, small they may be, 
but nevertheless they will gradually destroy the root. And 
confidence dies, never to be restored again. 


Another lesson is this: I pluck my flowers to give 
to others and lo! they bloom the more freely, teaching 
me that the true way to enrich my life is to give of my best. 
And lessons of gratitude, too, I read as I see how richly 
they repay me for my efforts to improve their condition 
and for any care I give them. Always responsive; never 
ungrateful; but ever doing their best in whatever posi- 
tion they may be placed. 


The Philosopher’s Garden no doubt was a fine one, 
but it could not teach any grander lessons than can mine,— 
to all who see: “With eyes washed with the fire, seeking 
the things that are higher; things that have wings, 
thoughts that aspire.” 

ALICE R. CORSON 





Earnshaw’s Egyptian Study 


No excuse need be given for printing the Tut-ankh- 
amen article by J. Westby Earnshaw on another page in 
this issue. Although not a floral subject, considering 
the fact that more space has been given to this ancient 
ruler during past few months than any other single sub- 
ject, perhaps; everyone is, or should be, interested in it. 
Earnshaw’s study is especially helpful, as he analyzes 
some aspects of the Egyptian tomb discoveries in a better 
way than it has been the Editor’s privilege to peruse here- 
tofore. History dating back before the time of Christ is 
always fascinating, and it is surely interesting to know 
what those ancients thought of a future life, and espe- 
cially when we compare it with the trend of religious 
thought of today. 


The conception of the average person of what con- 
stitutes life after death is a very interesting study; and 
as a case in point, may be mentioned an estimable lady 
known to the Editor. She employed plenty of servants, 
and her conception of life after death was expressed 
by stating that she was quite confident that in a future 
life the servants of her earthly life would all be there to 
wait on her. Poor soul, (to use the language of the 
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street), she probably has another guess coming, indeed. 
perhaps several of them. Is it not much more likely that 
one who had no responsibilities, no cares, no obligations, 
no duties, and no work to do here on earth, should be 
unfitted for a high position in a future life? If this is 
the case, it is much more likely that this poor old lady 
will, in a future life, be the servant of her servants, rather 
than that they should continue to serve her. Death may 
be “the great leveler” in ways that may be a surprise to 
many. 


Hy STory of all civilizations seems to be much the same, 

in that they destroy themselves. Present civilization 
is probably no exception, and while it is not safe to say 
that present civilization will be wiped out at an early 
date, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it may be. 
When a civilization reaches the point where it gives 
maximum development to the individual and begins a 
decline in which the average individual is no longer de- 
veloping, then that civilization is doomed to a rather 
early destruction. Present civilization tends to great 
aggregations of people in the city, and city life, it is 
plainly admitted by the best thinkers, is destructive to 
spirituality, individuality and progress for the individual. 
Unless the present tendency toward building up the city 
and thinning of country population is arrested soon, our 
civilization will not long survive. 


High ideals combined with practical application have 
no limit to their accomplishment. Influences which lead 
to the destruction of high ideals are bad influences. The 
practical application of high ideals is next to impossible 
under city living conditions. 

No brother, the above are not the disjointed state- 
ments that they may appear. They are all draped around 
Earnshaw’s article, ““Tut-ankh-amen and his Tomb,” to 
which the reader is referred for further enlightenment. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Wild Rose 


Out in the wood, 

Where the lights are sifting, 
The Wild Rose stood, 

Its blossoms uplifting. 


Each honey-filled cup 

It was raising on high, 
Holding it up 

To the butterfly. 


Intent on his way 

The ox-driver passed; 
The Wild Rose lay 

Dead and aghast. 


No malice he feels,— 
There is work to be done; 

So onward the wheels 
Crushingly run. 


His thought is devoted 
To his scheme and his plan, 
And the bloom is unnoted. 
The destinies ban. 


The Lord of the All 

He too has his plan,— 
We totter, we fall. 

O Rose, thou art man. 


T. DABNEY MARSHALL 
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Medal to Professor Sargent 


es Meyer Medal, named in honor of Frank N. Meyer, 
Dp 


rominent in the werk of plant introduction, and who 

lost his life hunting for new trees in China, has been 
awarded to Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, Director 
of the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Mass. This medal 
was awarded through the American Genetic Association, 
of Washington, in acknowledgment of Prof. Sargent’s 
services in preserving the vanishing tree species of the 
world. In a letter accompanying the medal the Association 
says: 

“For one who.has devoted a whole half 
century of his life to the study of trees and 
shrubs of the world and has grown thousands 
of them for the first time on this continent, any 
praise seems inadequate, and a medal is, after 
all, but an insufficient reward for services so 
distinguished and for a life so unsparing'y de- 
voted to the cause of plant introductica.” 


Professor Sargent is best known for his work with 
the Arnold Arboretum. He was its first Director, and, in 
fact, its only Director and is still in active charge of the 
work of this great institution. Professor Sargent is en- 
titled to great credit for his permanency of purpose in stick- 
ing to the work as originally planned. Few people, indeed, 
have such great tenacity and persistency. 


PROFESSOR Sargent may also be known to many of the 
older students of horticulture from the fact that he edited 
for ten years the beautiful and high class publication, 
Garden and Forest, which existed from 1888 to 1897. 
These ten volumes, of which the Editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is the fortunate possessor of a set, contain a large 
amount of useful, solid and interesting horticultural facts 
and information. This weekly magazine was published at 
a loss and went out of existence at the end of its tenth 
vear largely because it was far in advance of its time. 
In fact, it is doubtful if such a high grade publication 
could be made to succeed at present, even though the field 
of horticulture is very much larger than it was when 
Garden and Forest was published. This publication set 
a high water mark in quality of contents which may pos- 
sibly never be reached again. 
MADISON COOPER 





A Chat About Index for Vol. IX 


After great delay and many vicissitudes index for 
Volume IX, THE FLOWER GROWER, for 1922, is now ready 
and may be had by those interested, for 10c in stamps. 
It is really a little penurious to ask subscribers to pay 
for the index, but considering the great expense of pre- 
paring and printing same and the fact that THE FLOWER 
Grower is giving more in floral facts and information 
in each issue by a very large percentage than any other 
publication that was ever printed, to say nothing about 
the index, I guess those who want the index will not ob- 
ject to paying 10c for it. It pays me a handsome loss even 
with a charge of 10c for it, as comparatively few people 
use it, and more is the pity. A year’s issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, with the rather complete index which 
we prepare, is a reference work on floriculture which will 
probably be better appreciated as time passes. If there 
is any doubt in the mind of any reader on this subject 
just take a year’s issues with the index and see what you 
find, and you will be surprised, I am sure, to see how 
many questions in practical floriculture are answered by 
the large amount of facts and information contained in 
THE FLOWER (ROWER. 


MADISON CooPER, Publisher 
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From a Nature Lover 


RUE nature lovers will appreciate the article in the 
“TL apri FLOWER GROWER by Calla M. Leonard and the 
editorial by Zane Grey in the same number. 

Who has not heard the disdainful remark in regards 
to cultivated as well as wild flowers,—“What good are 
they?”—and who has not heard the boy who boasts of 
spearing fish? 

In some New England states, the slaying of deer 
amounts to about the same as shooting the family cow, 
so tame are they; while in the counties where the sweetest 
of flowers, the Mayflower, grows, this little blossom is 
fast disappearing »ecause of thoughtless, ruthless gath- 
erers. 


A queer ache comes when I recall the cool shady dell, 
“discovered” in our childhood ramblings, reached only 
through a fearsome, snaky swamp, where I always re- 
ceived a sound scolding from the “best of all” brother, 
because I insisted on being led, with tightly closed eyes, 
until our goal was reached and I could forget snakes and 
gloomy paths, in the fairyland of wild Geranium, several 
kinds of Violets, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Bloodwort, Flag-lily, 
Lady’s Slipper, etc. 

We wouid quietly listen to the many bird-songs, gather 
bouquets, and wild berries, then reluctantly face the path 
homeward and the inevitable threat that we would never 
come again if I did not open my eyes, and stop hanging 
to brother’s hand or his blouse. 


OX A VISIT to Slater Memorial Park, Darlington, 
Rhode Island, I was surprised and glad to find that the 
sweet, tall blue Violet, (which for years has actually car- 
peted the fields with solid blue), is being carefully guarded 
and protected within the Park limits. Until Memorial 
day, these brave blossoms in Darlington fields, are at the 
mercy of the many whe come to pluck the refreshing little 
things, where indeed “progress” in the shape of six- 
tenement blocks, stores, etc., has not blotted them out. 
But Calla Leonard wili be happy to know that many, many 
of them are safe within the Park limits. 


ETHEL JANET WESTGATE 





Gardening and Golf May Harmonize 


OUR editorial in the February issue entitled “Shall 
We Specialize or Balance” has recently been called 
to my attention and I wish to state that it afforded 

me much pieasure and interest in reading it. I am also 
in agreement with the general viewpoint but feel dis- 
posed to elaborate somewhat, though indorsing the main 
points and the atmosphere. 


I think many golfers are gardeners also, and my be- 
lief is that “There is no reason at all why a man should 
not golf and garden both.” The thought that gardening 
may never lead to golf except by a tortuous route cannot 
be entirely accepted. Gardening as related to the beauties 
of nature and their influence upon mankind in its senti- 
mental, esthetic and practical characteristics tends to a 
broadening in vision and an enlargement of atmosphere; 
if this be true why should it not lead to the links? 


The writer plays golf with the influence of the gar- 
den as an accessory, or perhaps even a component part 
of the sport; for whatever tends to mental poise‘aids in 
stabilizing the golf swing. Standing on the tee, ready 
to drive, the eye almost involuntarily scans the horizon 
and beholds a wonderful panorama of nature in her most 
beauteous garb. There lie hills and valleys, foliage of 
various shades, flowers, wild and cultivated, babbling 
brooks, still ponds, extended vistas revealing farms and 
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husbandmen cultivating the soil, attractive rural homes 
and an occasional church spire. Sometimes through the 
branches of the trees one has a glimpse of a glorious 
golden sunset. In a more restricted area, just before you, 
are seen the beautiful light shades of the putting greens 
in contrast with the darker green of the fairways and the 
rough; and sometimes behold the unexpected effect of a 
ledge of rocks, a giant tree, a bit of woods or a small 


. stream. What else in the field of sports could better 


lure you back to the garden, where one gets even closer 
to the riches of nature? 


Golf taken in conjunction with gardening should cer- 
tainly be effective in creating one form of a happy and 
practical “Balance.” 

Wm. M. Harpr 





Fences vs. No Fences 


HROUGH a long period of years our European an- 

cestors and friends have demonstrated the desirabil- 

ity, if not indeed the necessity for the fencing of 
their private premises. Through a comparatively short 
period of years the home-makers of this Great American 
Republic have evolved rather than demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of eliminating fences as a part of the home 
grounds. Whether European practice is “old-fogyish” and 
out of date, and whether Americans will sooner or later 
come to the European point of view, is open to discussion, 
but Adella Prescott, in the Utica Garden Club depart- 
ment this month, offers some mighty good suggestions 
why home premises should be fenced. 


And in this discussion, the Editor, as he has often done 
before, pleads for a balanced viewpoint. Just because 
an idea is a good one, why run away with it? It is 
surely fine to see no fences in the residential districts 
of modern cities, and even no hedges between the grounds 
of adjoining property owners; and with the modern idea 
of dividing towns into zones, and with the restrictions 
which the up-to-date real estate vendor puts into his 
deeds, it is easily possible to do away with the fencing 
idea entirely. But where one is likely to have undesir- 
able neighbors; and where he is unable to control his 
surroundings to a reasonable extent; and where building 
space is small because property values are comparatively 
high, the fencing idea has its place. 

We should, therefore, view this subject from a practical 
standpoint and not from the standpoint of Art alone, 
or Art chiefly. Landscape Art may easily be stretched or 
even overdone. Likewise the fencing idea as carried to 
the exclusive extreme to which it is in some French and 
English gardens, is to be condemned when applied under 
average American conditions. 


‘THAT the modern tendency is toward elimination of 

fences there is no doubt, and there is also no doubt but 
that it is correct. From practical considerations fences 
should be avoided, as they are expensive, because of interest 
on the investment and deterioration caused by exposure 
to the weather. Don’t build fences except where fences 
are really necessary. And this suggestion brings up the 
great desirability of building a home on as large a piece 
of ground as practicable, within limits, financial and 
otherwise. Unless you can control a pretty wide stretch 
of ground so that your neighbors are not too near to you, 
don’t think that you are going to get along without fences 
and be satisfied under all conditions. 

This is a subject which ought to be discussed more 
fully and in detail, and the Editor will be glad to give space 
to anyone who has thought out the subject sufficiently 
in full to form an opinion of value. It is altogether 
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pogsible that where some grounds need fencing, and fenc- 
ing carefully and tightly; other grounds, almost similar 
in general character, need no protection whatever. And 
then, (and here comes in the balanced viewpoint), there 
may be situations where a partial fencing may solve the 
problem. May we not hear from others who have ideas 
on this subject? 


MADISON COOPER 





Activities and Enemies 
See the Glad Philosopher’s Musings this month: 


Tete is no good reason why a man who is active 
and accomplishes great work should create enemies, 
but it is doubtless a fact that, in about nine cases out 
of ten, he really does. The exception numbers among 
its small percentage some of the world’s greatest and most 
forceful characters, and those who are inclined to be easy- 
going, passive, and nonresistant may find solace in the 
lines: 
“The race is not to the swift, 
Nor the battle to the strong.” 
(Ee. IX, 11.) 

Put in plain and broad English this means that men 
with great energy and force who think they can grab 
what they want and hold it, are quite likely to delude 
themselves. Those who try to figure things out closely 
to tneir own satisfaction, find that it is next to impossible 
to do so, and that their best laid plans “gang aft a-gley.” 


E average man, yes almost any man, will accomplish 
much more by simply plugging ahead, doing his best 
and his duty as he sees it, in his daily life and in his 

contact with his fellows: And further than that he should 
let things take care of themselves. The human mind—the 
average human mind—is a poor thing at best; and we 
who feel that we are of great importance in this world, 
are, at least the most of us, laboring under a plain de- 
lusion. 


If one can do his duty in life, as he sees it, and not 
make enemies, all well and good. If, in doing his duty 
in life, as he sees it, he makes enemies, why worry? 
Enemies may be necessary to his development. While 
the Editor has much respect for the Quaker teachings, 
incidentally he: has great respect for the fighter. The 
fighter serves /1is purpose in life, as does the nonresistant. 
This gives us 1 balanced social fabric, and without balance 
we get nowhere. 





“Save the Redwoods” 


There is an organization in Berkeley, California, called 
“Save the Redwoods League,” and their work has the ap- 
proval of all nature lovers. All who are interested in per- 
petuating our natural parks and the wonders of nature, 
should know of the work which is being done by the league. 

Anything of great antiquity is of special interest to 
the Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER. The Redwoods are 
one of the oldest types of vegetation existing on earth. 
Their ages are not stated in terms of years, but in terms 
of hundreds of years. Indeed, we may say that some of 
these trees are thousands of years old. Surely these 
Redwood forests of the Pacific coast are worthy of pro- 
tection, preservation and perpetuation. Let every nature 
lover interest himself or herself in the subject and lend a 
hand as opportunity offers. 

The illustration on the first page of this issue gives one 
at least a faint idea of the magnificence, dignity, sub- 
limity, and grandeur of these giants of a bygone-age. We 
must not let them perish from the earth. — 











JUST NAMES 


ERTAIN of our members seem 

curious as to the origins of Iris 

names and though among so 
many, most must be omitted, we may 
perhaps derive some amusement from 
their consideration. Far and wide 
have breeders and introducers sought 
inspiration, and occasionally they have 
selected, quite arbitrarily, some spe- 
cial source. Sir Arthur Hort, for ex- 
ample, has used Shakespearean names. 
We find Leander, Antonio, Hermione, 
and many others promenading with 
Speed in our gardens. Vilmorin et 
Cie have made The Ambassadeur, The 
Opera, The Alcazar and theatres of 
Paris familiar to our ears. Van 
Tubergen has had recourse to Dutch 
painters in the christening of Dutch 
Irises and to Greek mythology for 
Reglio-cvclus hybrids. Sir Michael 
Foster formed hyphenated names de- 
scriptive of parentage as in Parsam, 
Parvar, etc., and often used place 
names for varieties sent to him from 
certain localities. Kharput, Amas, 
trojana, mesopotamica, etc., are purely 
place names, and the hybrids, Hama- 
dan, Shirin, etc., are from Persia. 

Commonly, however, the christening 
is fancy free; simple friends become 
god-fathers, chance associations, eu- 
phonious or actual, may decide the 
question; but often it is the name it- 
self which, historically or otherwise 
well-known, is used to lend its glamour 
to the individual Iris. Oporto is port 
colored, but Brandvwine is a mis- 
leader. Afterglow. Purple King, Gold- 
crest, Porcelain, Viola, or Verbena are 
rather descriptive names while De- 
light and Joya, Faith and Patience 
suggest a pleasurable state of being 
rather than a material thing. 

Mr. Bliss shows considerable in- 
genuitv. Drake, Rodney, Benbow. all 
English admirals, mark pallidas: 
while Sudan, Tangiers, Romany, and 
Tuscany, all variegatas of sorts, are 
dark-complected places or people. 
Dominion heads the world and its rel- 
atives, Swazi frora South Africa. the 
Cardinal, the English Duke of Bed- 
ford, Canopus one of our brightest 
stars; and Conchobar, a king in the 
old Irish epic, “The Destruction of 
Da Dergas Hostel,” all in their ways 
are leaders too. 

From Greek and Roman mythology 
we derive many names though the 
Tris is not so greatly blessed as many 
other garden flowers in this respect. 
From the sagas of the north the Nib- 
lung and Volsung come Odin and 
Helge, Freva, Fritjof, Gerda, and 
Walhalla. This last and Avalon and 
Nirvana are of heavenly significance, 
while there is a Halo about the heads 
of Neptune or the Persian Mithras, 
‘god of light. Gajus was a Roman 


jurist, Gracchus a family name of 
ancient Rome. Timur or Tamerlan 
lead us to the eastern steppes where the 
Tartar chieftain, Genghis Khan, held 
sway. We have an Emperor, Kings 
without number, princes and prin- 
cesses, an Emir, a Baronet, a Marechal, 
Ensigns, Magnates, Buccaneers and in- 
numerable commoners in our masque- 
rade, where they may dance a stately 
Sarabande and return at Dawn bear- 
ing a Souvenir, perhaps a Diadem, 
a Lance, or a simple Marsh Marigold 
from this make-believe Eldorado. The 
wizard Merlin casts his spells and a 
Demure Quaker Lady is bedight in 
Diamonds and Sapphires, Rubies, 
Topaz, and Garnet, odd jewels to ac- 
company her gown of Dimity, Cre- 
tonne, or Velveteen. But all this is a 
Dream, a Fantasy and though we con- 
tinue with Faith and Hope on the road 
to Mandalay, despite Nuee d’Orage 
and Thundercloud until the glimmer- 
ing white of that wonderful memorial, 
the Taj Mahal gleams in the Sunshine, 
Exquisite, Gorgeous, Unique in Splen- 
dour still, in the end, we must descend, 
not to the nethermost pits of Acheron, 
but to the heights of the Iris-world. 

Jacques (iana). Lemon, de Bure 
(Buriensis), W. E. Fryer, and A. M. 
Brand; all are names of breeders 
while Miss Willmott is a noted patron 
of English horticu‘ture, and many 
are the historic figures from many 
lands. 

Blue Bird and Blue Jay suggest 
color while Tom-tit has a sprightly 
air. Sindikha, Onneris, Flutter-by, 
Whiffenpoof, and Tintallion are purely 
made up words. and I suspect that a 
number of Mr. Perry’s new names are 
mere mouthings. Mr. Mohr selected 
a number of names from the Spanish, 
Mariposa, a butterfly; Soledad (soli- 
tude); Silverado (silvery); Balboa, 
the first explorer to see the Pacific 
from the heights above Panama. Mr. 
Weed in recent registrations uses 
esperanto, Rugajo (red marks) and 
Dianto (red flower). Koya is from 
the Japanese and excerpts from othe 
languages find their place. 

Names like Queen Caterina, Pa- 
laurea, Loptec. Pursind, Paltec, and 
Fulvala immediately suggest parent- 
age. It would be a great help if eu- 
phonious names could do this more 
often. Euphony and association seem 
to be much more considered than 
facts. We have germanica for Irises 
never native to Germany; English for 
a species from the Pyrenees so-named 
because they reached the Holland bot- 
anist via Bristol in England; and 
Dalmatica a purely horticultural prod- 
uct. It would be too much to expect to 
have all names really mean something 
but they should not deceive. As I 
have noted many times before, a name 
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should be short, distinctive, pleasing 
to the ear, easily spelled, and if pos- 
sible carry a pleasant association to as 
wide a circle of people as possible. 


MEASURING SUBSTANCE . 
OF IRIS BLOOMS 
Blooming for the first time a Trojana- 
Isoline seedling whose standards and 


falls had a particularly leathery look 


and feel, it occurred to me that it might 
be possible to base relative substance of 
a flower on something more definite than 
personal judgment. A suitable instru- 
ment was found with which thickness 
could be measured in hundredths of a 
millimeter with a possible error of about 
.01 mm. but owing to the lateness of the 
season readings were taken of only sev- 
eral varieties, Pallida dalmatica, Lent 
A. Williamson, Morning Splendor and 
the above mentioned seedling. A number 
of comparable measurements were taken 
and when combined and averaged gave 
for Dalmatica and Lent. A. Williamson 
a ratio 167:194, or one might say that 
the substance of the latter is about one 
and one-sixth times that of Pallida dal- 
matica, a variety already noted for its 
great substance relative to many others. 

This was taken up too late in the 
season or it would have been interesting 
to test by actual measurement the theory 
that velvetyness of the falls as found in 
Jacquesiana, Maori King, or Dominion, 
is due to the heavier substance. 

But I can hear someone asking what 
has this minute scientific detail to do 
with loving them in a garden. Nothing 
whatsoever—but it may help the breeder, 
charged with producing finer and only 
finer things to be loved, to select suitable 
parents with greater certainty. Why 
should he grow twenty thousand chance 
seedlings to get one good new variety if 
by intelligent selection of parents and an 
adequate knowledge of the known laws 
of heredity he can secure the same result 
from a hundred? 

J. Marion SHULL 


THE VALUE OF NOVELTY 


There are novelties both of form and 
color among the Irises as elsewhere, but 
every variety that depends on novelty 
alone for its appeal must expect to meet 
with great diversity of opinion. If you 
like them, you like them, and if you 
don’t, you don’t, seems to be the rule. 
It is. purely a matter of personality. 
Take for instance the coloring of a 
Mary Garden; it is novel and appeals 
to some, but personally I do not like it 
at all. Neither do I like to give up the 
beauty of form common to most bearded 
Irises in exchange for Clematis. 

And again, consider Zua, which ap- 
pears, from such evidence as’ is avail- 
able, to be a sport of Florentina. Pos- 
sessing undoubted novelty it moves one 
observer to raptures and leaves another 
utterly untouched. Is the admiration 
due to novelty alone? But if some 
breeder should in the meantime dream of 
developing a whole strain of “Ruffled 
Irises,” dozens of them, where then 
would the novelty be? Suppose it should 
be possible presently to have a Ruffled 
Dalmatica or Lent A. Williamson, a Ruf- 
fled Isoline, or Cypriana, or Lohengrin, 
is it conceivable that any one of these 
could stand on an equal footing of ad- 
miration with its unruffled twin? Nov- 
elty uncoupled with great intrinsic value 
must be relatively short lived, whereas 
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genuine beauty of form and loveliness 
of color are qualities that last for all 
time. 
J. MaARion SHULL 
NOTES 

I AM glad that. Mr. Cooper called at- 

tention editorially to flower pilgrim- 
ages in the August issue. As I wrote, 
the term pilgrimage is a bit religious 
to be to my liking and I am hoping 
that a ramble will prove a better name 
for so joyous an occasion. Shortly we 
hope to give our members an oppor- 
tunity of. letting the rest of us know 
what they have that is worth the see- 
ing. Collections of Irises will prove 
interesting but just gardens with Iris 
pictures are often even more sug- 
gestive and next year we can have a 
list of all such as are open to our 
members for their appreciation. In 
some localities perhaps there may be 
general field day, in others frequent 
informal visits, but whatever the time 
it will work toward a new outlook upon 
Irises as hardy perennials. 


The frequent references to Zua have 
brought out an authoritative response 
ag to its origin, and I wish that more 
controversies would prove of equal 
value. It is a unique variety and 
though I am not one of its admirers 
I consider knowing it a necessary part 
of my Iris education. 


The note on Iris Orientalis in the 
September issue refers to the late 
blooming Iris ochroleuca as the true 
orientalis blooms with the Siberians 
and apparently is closely related 
thereto. Snow Queen is perhaps the 
best known variety. 

A note from Mr. Pudor reports a 
real crop of bloom on Mrs. Alan Gray 
and scattered stalks on Caterina seed- 
lings. He also reports that Queen 
Caterina is far from thrifty in his 
Washington nursery. As this-is one 
of the best known second generation 
from cypriana varieties reports from 
various localities should serve as an 
indicator for a number of newer 
things of similar origin. It becomes 
increasingly apparent that lists of the 
finest varieties should vary for differ- 
ent locations and such variations will 
not-be reflected in a Symposium. 


Geo. N. Smith’s new catalogue is 
about ideal for a limited list with its 
Symposium ratings and brief descrip- 
tions. I understand that some of his 
customers kick at the express charges, 
he sends such large roots. 

The catalogue of Cayeux & Le Clerc, 
however, is noteworthy for its much 
heralded introductions. I suspect that 
Messrs. Bonnewitz and Wassenberg 
will be introducing a number of them 
shortly as they were able to select 
them at the International Conference 
at Paris last year. As introducers of 
Ma Mie, Petit-Vitry, and Mme. 
Blanche Pion the firm is not unknown 
to Iris growers; but 1923 marks their 
first special list, and it is an interest- 


ing one including a wide range of 
species and varieties. Among the 
novelties are Eclaireur, a rosy violet 
bicolor; Fedora an Iris King seedling; 
Ideal, a pallida; Imperator, a violet 
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bicolor; Jean Chevreau, a blended 
plicata; Peau Rouge, “the reddest 
yet”; Salonique, and Mme. Janiaud, 
most of which have received awards 
of merit. Saul and M. Masse, two 
Denis seedlings are rare also. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Early Bearded Irises 

When examined under a microscope, 
most Irises appear to be bearded, for in 
nearly every case the centre of the back 
part of the blade of the falls is covered 
with minute projecting processes, which 
might almost be called hairs. Two bulb- 
ous species, Tubergeniana and Bois- 
sieri, have a few straggling hairs which 
are obvious to the naked eye, but the 
name of Pogoniris, from the Greek word 
for a beard, is usually bestowed only 
on the well-known class of Irises to 
which the so-called Iris germanica be- 
longs, and of which a few representa- 
tives are to be found in nearly every 


en. 
Probably no Iris name is more fre- 
» sang found in catalogues and on gar- 
n labels than that of pumila, and yet 
the true plant is comparatively rare in 
cultivation. It is a native of the lime- 
stone districts of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, though, pepagey 
enough, it occurs also in parts of Hun- 
gary, on the northern shores of the Black 
sea, and near Sarepta on the Volga, 
where the soil is presumably sandy. 
From the last two sources I have never 
et succeeded in obtaining living plants, 
ut the Hungarian forms grow and 
flower in the sandy soil here in a way 
that plants from limestone homes never 
succeed in imitating. I remember spend- 
ing ten hours on a blazing hot day at 
the end of April searching for I. pumila 
in the stony wastes near the Austrian 
naval harbor of Sebenico on the Dalma- 
tian coast. All day long I climbed up 
and down among the rough limestone, 
and was just about to give up the search 
when at last. I found a few patches of 
tiny leaves not more than one inch or 
two inches in length and the withered 
remains of a single flower projecting 
from among the stones. The rhizomes 
were embedded in the stiff red soil which 
always seems to form in the course of 
time in the crevices among the limestone. 
The dried remains of the flower were 
enough to show that I had found I. pum- 
ila, and though I did succeed in getting 
a flower or two from the rhizomes in 
my garden here the next year, it was not 
until I saw the plants, which had de- 
veloped from some of the rhizomes in 
the heavy fertile loam of Northhampton- 
shire, that I realized the possibilities of 
I. pumila. There each rhizome had 
grown into a circular clump, from which 
there rose twenty or thirty flowers, so 
closely packed as almost to hide the fo- 
liage. ere in this sand I can never 
get I. pumila to do so well, but, by dint 
of frequently moving the plants into as 
rich a top soil as I can produce, I usually 
contrive to have a fair number of flow- 
ers. The plants do not root deeply, and 
therefore soon exhaust the soil within 
reach of their roots. Then the rhizomes 
rapidly begin to dwindle—The Garden, 

London 


Iris Root-Rot—Bird Bath 


Several of our members have inquired 
the cause of the root-rot of the Iris. 
Portions of the plant will be found ly- 
ing flat upor the ground and when lifted 
it will be founi that the lower or root 
end has rotted entirely off the main 
plant. The trouble this yesr has un- 
doubtedly been caused by the unusual 
rains during May. 

All of the German, or rhizomatous, 
group of Irises require high, dry ground. 
They love the sun and often in their 
growth push their roots nearly out of 
the ground to get to it. They should 
never be planted so that the earth will 
be washed over the roots during wet 
spells. If the ground contains much clay, 
sand should be mixed with it. 

Do not plant too deep. If your Irises 
are in the wrong place in your garden, 
they can easily be moved in August, 
when the year’s growth has ripened. 
That is also the best time to divide them. 

Do you know that water will attract 
more birds to your garden than food, and 
that the more birds you have the better 
garden you will have, as well as one 
hundred per cent more pleasure? Any 
pan or receptacle that will hold water 
will answer the purpose, though the birds 
will be safer if it is raised a bit out of 
the way of cats. One that the writer 
has been watching while writing this is 
made of a copper nut bowl about eighteen 
inches in diameter. It stands upon an 
old, tall bampoo basket, inverted and 
about the basket are vines growing so 
that it will soon be hidden. in the bowl 
sand and stones have been arranged 
so that it is like a natural pool, with 
one big stone in the center that the birds 
all seem to love to alight upon. During 
the hour I’ve been watching it, six 
Robins, two Catbirds and three Wrens 
have taken baths, so that now most of 
the water has been spattered out of it. 

A low bath on the grass is very popu- 
lar with the Sparrows, who seem to 
realize that the high one is for their 
betters.—Minnesota Horticulturist 


A Practical Present 

THE FLOWER GROWER SPE- 
CIAL GARDEN CULTIVATOR illus- 
strated and briefly described in our 
advertising pages was given to friends 
by a number of people last year as a 
Christmas present, and proved so sat- 
isfactory that I am calling attention 
to it for this reason. Although in 
many parts of the country a garden 
cultivator will nct be used for some 
little time after Christmas, it is really 
not long from Christmas Day to 
Spring, and people are already looking 
forward to their garden work at that 
time. MADISON COOPER 
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Everlasting or Strawflowers [Immortelles| 


BY J. F. HAUSER, (In Wisconsin Horticulture) 


HESE io become very popular the The above Statice should have quite 
past few years and perhapsthe names a bit of room as they are spreading i» 
of the various kinds of flowers and habit of growth. 

grasses that are suitable for winter bou- Statice Latifolia is a perennial not 

quets and together with a few brief cul- very easily started from seed. 

tural directions would be welccme. 

The cultivation is very simple. The 
annual kinds can mostly be classed as 
half hardy and tender annuals and would 
need about the same treatment as your 
Asters and Zinnias. 

In the open, seeds should be sown about 
the 10th or 15th of May; if started in 
hotbeds they may be sown so as to make 
plants for transplanting about June. 1. 
The flowers of mest kinds should be 
picked before they «re entirely open, or 
in the bud state, tied up in small bunches 
and hung up in ar airy, cool room to 
dry with their heads down. 

Acroclinium: Haif hardy annual, color 
pink and white. This blooms very early 
and attracts a great deal of attertion, 
holds its color well, and should be in 
every collection. 

Ammobium: Tender annual, white; 
should be picked in the bud or it will 
show a brown center. 

Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth): Ten- 
der annual; color purple, white, vari- 
egated, and a novelty whose color is said 
to be. yellow. 

Helichrysum: This is the most popu- 
lar one; comes in a good many colors. 
Much better if picked in the bud state. 
The leaves should be removed when the 


Statice Suworowi or Russian Rat Tail: 
Very attractive; should be started in 
boxes, as seeds are very small. Annual. 

Lunaria: Biennial used for its trans- 
parent seed pods. 





flowers are picked. 
Physalis Franchetti (Chinese Lantern 





The lightness and airiness, and really artistic qualities of this bouquet 


Pee odanthe (dace River daisy): Half grass wil arly be asetioned by anyone. “And the best of itis that 

odanthe (Swan River daisy a grasses questione anyone. And the of it is tha 

this artistic bo may be enjoyed for many weeks when outdoor flowers 

hardy ink nual; a very desirable kind; are enn as a table decoration for the living-room these flowers 

ao and = Half hard 1 oy Bee. Bn Te a? ho furnished with these photographs, ites 

Statice Bondnelli: Half hardy annual; rum who furn us P phs, wr 

* ° . * that. the flo elichrysum and the smaller flowered Acroclinium, 

y' > ig Statice Sinnata in blue, pink and combined OnE Gereophine (Baby’s Breath) common oats, and common 
white. grasses. 








Here is another well balanced and dainty glass basket filled with 
Strawflowers in various shades of red combined with Ground Pine gathered 
from the wood lot. Such a bouquet is very useful in Winter when fresh 
flowers are not obtainable. 

Ground Pine and Ground Cedar grow profusely in our wild arboretum 
within stones-throw of the Editor’s office windows. They are very use- 
ful for wreath making and decoration at holiday time. 


Catananche: Hardy perennial; color 
blue and white; daisy-like flower. 

Echineps Ritro: The best of the Globe 
Thistles; hardy perennial. 

Eryngium (Sea-Holly): A _ smaller 
thistle-like flower with blue stems; hardy 
perennial. 

a Foetidum: Half hardy 
annual. 

be Se > Paniculata: (Baby’s 
Hardy perennial; cures quite 
en eum the double forms. 

Xeranthemum: Hardy annual not un- 
like the Centurea (Bachelor Button); 
color purple and white. 

egilla (Love in the Mist): A hardy 
annual. The seed pods of this very good 
for winter keeping. 

The better ornamental grasses are 
Briza Maxima (Quaking grass), Tri- 
cholaena rosea and Agrostis Nebvlosa, 
all annuals. 


Everlasting flowers are among the 


old-fashioned flowers, and are inter- 
esting to many people. For those who 
cannot have fresh flowers during the 
Winter, the Everlastings serve a use- 
ful purpose. Incidentally one may ar- 
range an artistic bouquet of Immortel- 
les and know that their labors will be 
more durable than when applied to ar- 
ranging of a bouquet of freshly cut 
flowers. Everlastings have a useful 
place in floriculture. 
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GARDEN SURPRISES 

Many eyes opened wide in wonder when 
a Canna freak developed in a friend’s 
garden. First three bright yellow blooms 
opened and then on the same stalk ap- 
peared a blood red bloom. ; 

It was still more of a wonder when 
we discevered a Cosmos bloom with the 
petal edges joined so that it resembled 
strongly a Hibiscus flower. This was a 
marvel to botanists for the Cosmos plant 
has no connection with the Hibiscus and 
Hollyhock group. 

Another variation was a Crabapple 
blossom about September first, double, 
emphatically double, and the size of a 
big white Rose. 

These astonishing variations add much 
to the pleasures of floriculture. But 
there are also garden surprises on the 
negative side which are less agreeable. 

“T'bought seed of the Chinese Wool- 
flower, dark oh oe at a select price 
from a dealer name is quoted as 
an authority in garden matters. But 
when the blooming season arrived I had 
Celosia in a variety of fantastic. shapes, 
and in six colors, but not one genuine 
Woolflower among them. ‘ 

I had a longing for double and fringed 
Petunias, but the seed I bought produced 
only inferior flowers not as attractive 
as a bed of self-sown common kinds, in 
spite of the fact that I paid a round 
price for the doubling and fringing. 

Also my Asters falsified catalogue 
promises, and the color scheme, carefully 


with a display cf Ipomea, the 
Heavenly Blue. But the surprise reacted 
like a boomerang and hit me. The vine 
is a marvelous grower and will cover the 
broadside of a big barn, but frost time 
arrived, and not one bloom had appeared. 


After these excursions in the world 
of chance it was really a surprising 
relief to find that my Salvia was actually 
red, and the Coreopsis yellow and bronze. 

M. E. HINKLE, (Iowa) 


DAHLIAS IN COLORADO 1923 


Dahlias have been up against it in 
Colorado this season. re ordinarily 
plants flourish like trees set beside the 
rivers of waters, this year they are 
dwarfed, twisted, stunted and sickly, 
looking for all the world like under- 
nourished children incapable of express- 
ing their wants or desires. 

f passed one garden with two thou- 
sand plants set out, and where last year 
this garden at this date had plants man- 
high and in luxuriant bloom, this year 
they looked more like potato vines than 
anything else. The same condition seems 
to prevail in Denver. 4 

The abnormally cold, wet weather is 
held responsible. There have been cloud- 
bursts in all parts of the state with un- 
precedented frequency. My own garden 
has been subm ‘under from six 
inches to two feet of rainwater five times 
since June 16. Prior to that date but 
twice in twenty years. Perhaps my 
Peonies will sprout webbed roots. I am 
apprehensive of root rot unless we have 
dry warm weather after rig -¥ 


THE “SPORTING” OF DAHLIAS 


There was an article recently in THE 
FLOWER GROWER about “sporting” in the 
Dahlia. That the Dahlia does sport, 
and some other plants as well, I do not 
doubt. In fact, I think I had an in- 
stance of it with a Dahlia. However, 
I believe it an occurrence so rare, that 
all other possible explanations for the 
appearance of a supposed sport should 
be exhausted before the sport theory 
of its existence is accepted. It is very 
easy for roots of two kinds to get tangled 
together, or for a chance seedling to 
come up through the clump and give a 
late bloom of different character. Out- 
side of strictly scientific writings, I be- 
lieve that nine times out of ten when the 
word “sport” is used, the word “seedling” 
is the correct one and gives the actuai 
meaning intended. 

In case of a true sport, I think one fact 
will be found true: The color material 
in the sport will be the same as that in 
the original flower, but there may be a 
different use of the material to give a 
different color effect, or a striping of 
the color elements which in the original 
flower were blended into a third color dif- 
ferent from either color element or from 
that of the sport. In a broken Tulip 
the total color of the — or the 
blended stripe colors, are the color of 
the original flower. This I know, as 
my experience with the broken Tulip is 
very large, and I think the same prin- 
- will be found to apply in the case 

a sport. That is, the sport does not 
exhibit any new element, but different 
use of the elements already there. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


SUNFLOWERS FACE THE 
SUN IN WISCONSIN 

I have been interested in your com- 
ments concerning the fact that the grow- 
ing Sunflower faces the sun and turns 
with the sun through the day. This 
holds perfectly true with the exception 
you have already pointed out, that is, a 
very mature flower or seed head will not 
so act, 

The Sunflower is by no means the only 
flower that does this, in fact it is the 
rule with most flowers that have one 
flower on a not too stiff stem if the flower 
hangs over somewhat. I have observed 
it as in the main true on Dahlias, Pan- 
sies, the leaves of the weed Malva rotun- 
difolia and on various other kinds. It 
is so common I am surprised any flower 
lover should dispute the fact. 

The flowers as I have observed them 
do not really greet the rising sun, but 
quite quickly adjust themselves to the 
morning light so as to face nearly east. 

One explanation given by plant physi- 
ologists is that the growing plant cells 
in the “neck” of the stem increase in 
size fastest in the shade, and the shade 
cast by the drooping flower head causes 
enough extra expansion of the most 
shaded part of the stem to carry the 
flower head around. 

Anyway, I have repeatedly observed 
the facts to be true with flewers that 
have not fully matured their growth, 
or hardened the stem, whatever the cause 


may be. Ww. A. Tooug, (Wisconsin) 
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KANSAS SUNFLOWERS 
FACE THE SUN 


I want to say that you are right in 
your statement about the Sunflower,— 
the ordinary “wild” Sunflower at least. 
Have noticed that the “tame” or hybrid 
plant, has heads too large and heavy to 
do anything but hang. Living in a 
country that considers the Sunflower a 
pest, yet I believe it is one of our most 
beautiful wild flowers. Have some plants 
each year in my backyard. Plants this 
year from sixteen to twenty feet high 
had about fifty blooms each. We have 
many varieties in Kansas, from the little 
daisy-like plant to the giants. Tell your 
critic to ask a Kansan about the Sun- 
flower. Bu. SuTTON 


A FLOWER THAT FACES THE SUN 
On noticing your editorial regardi 
Sunflowers facing the sun, will add to 
it: We have here in the mountains a 
tiny little.yellow flower like a Sunflower 
in miniature that comes before the snow 
is gone; where it happens to be in an 
open sunny place, it most certainly fol- 

lows the sun going down and rising. 

I have never paid any attention to it as 
to its being an annual or perennial, but 
shall endeavor to find a small plant next 
Spring. 

Mrs. FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, (Oregon) 


CALADIUMS AT PORCH ENTRANCE 


Last year I wanted Caladiums at the 
side’ of a porch entrance. Rocks had 
been laid aiong the side for a walk so 
I did not want to remove them for the 
plants. I bought three lard pails, bored 
holes in the bottom for drainage, and 
gave them two coats of green paint. 

I then filled them with very rich dirt 
and planted my bulbs. To keep the 
chickens out I cut a round piece of 
chicken wire to fit oven the top of the 
pails; fastened it down with staples; 
Ue eee eee 

e stalk o e plant to grow through. 
The mesh was large enough for insert- 
ing-a fork for loosening the soil. The 
plants were the best I ever raised, and 
they were so easily worked and watered. 
I am trying this plan with some Moon- 
flowers this year, and already they are 
several times as large as plants I w 
in the open last year. Last year Paid 
not want to put up a wire fence for 
two or three plants, and on account of 
the chickens I could not work and water 
the plants as I should have done. 

In growing plants this way one should 
be careful to keep the plants well 
watered. Being exposed to the sun and 
air on all sides makes the soil dry out rap- 
idly. It is a good plan to give the plants 
occasionally a dose of very weak ma- 
nure water, being careful not to pour 
it on the leaves. 


Mary E. BennHAM, (iIll.) 


TOMATO BASKETS FOR 
SHADE IN TRANSPLANTING 
I have found tomato baskets, the kind 
used in the four basket crate, excellent 
for shading young plants after trans- 
planting. 
They are not too close, and are roomy 
enough so the plants are not crowded. 
They are serviceable, and will last for 
years, if taken care of, and are easily 
handled as they slip one into the other. 
One can carry a lot in one arm load. 
Mary E. BENHAM, (IIl.) 
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Weaving Rush Chair ‘Seats 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH M. PHILLIPS, (In The Ohio Farmer) 


F ONE has inherited or can secure the 
I old chair frames which originally 
had rush seats she can be the pos- 
sessor of a fine set of rush-bottomed 
chairs at but slight expense and enjoy- 
able labor. The frames should first be 
stained or painted, for after the rush 
seats have been woven onto the frames 
it is almost impossible not to daub some 
paint on them. These frames are usually 
inted black, but a mahogany stain 
lends beautifully with the dull green, 
gray and russet tones of the dried rush. 


DRYING THE RUSHES 


The rush used is the ordinary cattail 
of our marshes. Gather it in August 
when the tips begin to dry; it is then in 
the best condition for drying and weav- 
ing. Spread it on the floor in a dark- 
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FIG. 1. OLD RUSH SEAT CHAIR TYPE 














ened room where a good circulation of 
air may be . This drying in a dark- 
ened room affords beautiful soft tones 
of gray-green and brown. The drying 
takes about a week. Once dry the rush 
keeps indefinitely if properly stored. 
efore using it must be wrapped in 
a wet cloth over night, and if it is not 
sufficiently pliable for use it may be 
dipped in warm water just before using. 
It must be wet enough to twist easily 
without breaking during the weaving. 
One or more stalks are used, according 
to the degree of fineness you desire the 
finisned work to be. One stalk twisted 
makes a very fine strand, two a medium 
and three quite a coarse strand. The 
strand must be kept tightly twisted as 
the work progresses to make a smooth, 
even seat. When two or three rushes are 


used to make a strand new pieces are 
added by simply twisting a rush in when 
needed, adding only one at a time, as 
the addition of two would make the 
strand uneven and bungling at the joint. 
By beginning the strand with uneven 
lengths of rush this trouble is avoided 
and a pliable, even strand is obtained. 
Short pieces of rush should be carefully 
laid aside for use later on for padding. 


FIG. 2. THE BEGINNING 












































The chair should have an open frame 
with crosspieces ai sides, front and back. 
This frame is sometimes square but more 
often .in the old chairs it is broader in 
front than at the back. The wood of 
such old chairs is usually hickory, which 
is a good hard wood to refinish. The 
frame illustrated in Fig. 1 is a good type 
of the old-fashioned rush-bottomed 
chairs. 


To start the weaving one must begin 
with « tightly twisted strand held at the 
back of the frame close against the right- 
hand upright section of chair. Hold this 
tightly over the top of back crosspiece 
of frame close to the corner, with the 
short end of strand turning down at 
front. Now bring the long end of strand 
back and underneath the cresspiece, then 
over the strand and the righthand cross- 





FIG. 3. AS THE WORK PROGRESSES 


piece of frame, coming out underneath 
the crosspiece. This binds the short end 
of the strand onto the back rod tightly. 


DETAILED WEAVING DIRECTIONS 

Much depends on a good start in weav- 
ing rush seats. You now start with your 
twisted strand from underneath the 
right-hand crosspiece at back (upper 
right corner, Fig. 2) and go across to 
left-hand crosspiece of frame at back, 
over the top, up and over the top of 
back crosspiece of frame, coming out 
from underneath the back crosspiece. 
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Now bring the strand to front crosspiece 
of frame (lower left corner, Fig. 2), 
over the top, up and over left-hand cross- 
piece of frame at front. Again come 
out from underneath the crosspiece and 
bring the strand across the front of 
frame to right-hand crosspiece of frame, 
over top (lower right corner, Fig. 2), 
up and over front crosspiece of frame, 
then back to beginning. Always work 
as close to the corners as possible. 
This process is repeated until the seat 
is finished. As the work progresses great 
eare should be taken to weave as closely 
as possible because when thoroughly dry 


-the strands will be somewhat smaller 


than when wet. 

When the frame is partly filled the 
short waste pieces should be stuffed into 
the corners between the upper and lower 
layers of rush to make the seat firm and 
strong. If the frame is square the di- 
agonal lines formed by the crossing of 
the strands will meet in the center. If 
the frame is broader at front than at 
back the two lines on the right aad left 
will meet before they reach tne center 
(Fig. 3). In this case the strand of rush 
starting at the bottom will be brought 
up and over the upper side of the frame 
¢nd the lines of rush below it, back and 


down to the lower side, where it is 


brought over and back. It is then 
brought up again and over the upper side 
of the frame. This process is repeated 
until the open space in the center is en- 
tirely filled (Fig. 4.) When the seat is 
thoroughly dry it may be given one or 
two coats of white shellac, or it may be 





FIG. 4. THE FINISHED SEAT 


used without the shellac. The soft, dull 
tones of the rush are more pleasing 
when the shellac is not used. 

It is difficult to explain the process 
clearly, but with a little experimenting 
and with some help from the illustra- 
tions you can do it. To weave a rush 
seat requires about four hours usually; 
at least the first one will probably re- 
quire that length of time, and it may 
not have a professional appearance. 
However, the second attempt will be bet- 
ter looking and will probably be accom- 
plished in much less time. And your 
enthusiasm will grow with each finished 
seat and your desire to be surrounded 
by your very own handiwork. 


Hand weaving and basket making, 
while perhaps not having the practical 
utility that they did when this country 
was new, yet they are still most use- 
ful. Their most important function 
now is in the training of the hand and 
brain which results from their prac- 
tice. Weaving and basket making 
should be taught in the public schools 
for the reasons stated. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


dat November 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“No shade, no shine, no butterflies, 
no 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, 
no b 3 
November!” 


HE Chrysanthemum month. 

Apply lime around the Iris 

roots to prevent the crowns rot- 
ting. : 

Plants of the Perennial Phlox set 
out in the Fall will bloom the following 
Spring. 

The first half of November is an ex- 
cellent time to plant bulbs in the open 
ground. 


Have the compost heap well stirred 
and turned before it is stiffened by 
the cold. 


A soft toothbrush is an excellent 
article to use in brushing aphis from 
the leaves of house plants. 


Do not store the Caladium bulbs in 
a damp cellar but keep in a dry room 
where the temperature does not fall 
to freezing point. 


Begonias are good to use in dark 
halls or in rooms where the light is 
not good. Many of the varieties will 
thrive without a ray of direct sun- 
shine the year around. 


Crocus bulbs planted the first of 
this month are not apt to make a pre- 
mature growth and get nipped by the 
first freeze, thereby decreasing the 


‘number of next year’s blossoms. 


“November.—In the night time thou 
liest down, and the messengers of Win- 
ter deck thee with hoar-frost for 
thy burial. The morning looks upon 
thy jewels, and they perish while it 
gazes.” 


Have you taken a peep at those 
bulbs in the dark closet? They enjoy 
slipping up on you, and sometimes the 
tender green shoot to an wun- 
desirable and unhealthy height before 
one is thinking about it. 


Lime or sifted coal ashes dug into 
the garden beds in the Fall improves 
the soil. Lime kills the insect pests and 
also sweetens the soil. Ashes are good 
on heavy soil and keep slugs away 
from the plants. 


Dig up the beds occupied by the 
annuals. This helps to destroy hordes 
of hibernating insects. Soil dug early 
in this month and allowed to stay over 
Winter in # loose condition is better 
for spring pianting than soil freshly 
prepared. 


A single plant of Dwarf Nasturtium 
planted in a pot and allowed time to 
become well established before being 
brought in the house, will brighten 


the hall table for many weeks during 
the Winter. Nasturtiums are persist- 
ent bloomers and give universal satis- 
faction. 


Do not neglect storing a box or tub 
of potting soil composed of sand, loam 
and leaf mold to use for the house 
plants during the Winter and to have 
ready for the early spring seed boxes. 
Attend to this before the rainy sea- 
son sets in. 


Bulbs of the Paper white Narcissus 
planted in water may be brought into 
bloom by November and, by succes- 
sive plantings, the fragrant blossoms 
may be had for many months. Try 
using marbles in some of the glasses 
ag of pebbles. You will like the 
e 


Time to prune the hardy Roses. Do 


not cut and slash and go at the work 


with reckless abandon, but acquire a 
goodly amount of knowledge before 
you undertake the task. Take pity 
on the helpless Roses that await with 
fear the advent of you and your sharp 
pruning knife. 


The Chrysanthemum is November’s 

glory— 
“Born of the clouds and darkness, 

Of the frosts and early snow; 

When the Summer blooms have faded, 

The beautiful Christ flowers blow; 

All through the budding Springtime, 

All through the Summer’s heat, 

All through the Autumn’s glory | 

They hide their blossoms sweet.” 


House plants do not need a drink 
of water every day in the week. Once 
a week is enough. Set the pots into 
six inches of water and allow them to 
remain for an hour. Do not forget to 
wash the foliage. This is specially 
true of Palms—they need their fronds 
scrubbed so they can breathe properly. 


Try watering the house plants with 
tepid water in freezing weather. Why 
chill them with an ice-cold bath? 


This advice applies to liquid manure . 


also, use a warm liquid instead of cold. 
See that the drainage is good and that 
the soil does not become sour. There 
is apt to be an abundance of flowers 
as a reward for this treatment. 


If the Dahlia and Canna bulbs have 
not been lifted now is the time to do 
it before the killing frosts. Take 
enough time to do the work right, else 
it were as well to risk leaving the 
bulbs in the ground. Be thorough and 
painstaking in all work that pertains 
to the care of your flowers. 


After the first hard frost and be- 
fore the ground freezes is the best 
time to transplant the Bleeding Heart. 
Give it good soil and sunshine and an 
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ordinary amount of water and let it 
alone. Have you noticed that this 
plant, although it is among the early 
arrivals in the garden beds, never puts 
in its appearance until all danger of 
killing frost is over? It appears to 
have radio connection with the Frost 
King but no desire for a closer meet- 
ing. 


The stores are now offering fresh 
supplies of flower pots gorgeous with 
decorations and gay with paint. It 
is often a temptation to purchase a 
number of really beautiful flower hold- 
ers. But one must bear in mind that 
too much gilt and too many bright 
colors may detract from the beauty 
of the plant. Pots in soft browns, or 
cream—the natural color of ordinary 
clay—form an appropriate receptacle 
for one’s house plants, and add to 
instead of detracting from their 
beauty. 


The best protection for tender Roses 
through the Winter is a layer of clean 
sand banked about the main stem, 
then a layer of manure with several 
inches of earth placed over it. When 
Spring comes this cover may be dug 
into the soil. The most usual pro- 
tection, when the Roses are well estab- 
lished and with thoroughly ripened 
wood, is a covering of leaves, straw 
or coarse litter. This, of course, has 
to be pegged in place. 


Give the flower garden its last clean- 
ing for the year. Take away the 
dead flower stalks; clean up those 
mushy stems blackened by the frost; 
fill up those unsightly holes left where 
flower pots were lifted from the gar- 
den beds to be transferred to the 
window garden; give the bulb bed a 
bit of added protection and a greater 
beauty of bloom will be the result. 
Let the garden keep its trim and neat 
appearance. A clean garden in the 
Fall makes easier work in the Spring. 


When Days Grow Cold 
By CHARLES Nevers HOLMES 
(In Guide to Nature) 


When ev’rywhere 
The boughs are bare, 
And on the ground 
Dead leaves abound, 
When far and near 
The lawns are sear, 
And stars of night 
Shine clear and bright: 
On farm and fold 
Then days grow cold. 


When birds are gone 
At peep of dawn, 
And meadow’s rill 
Runs slow and still, 
When rain and sleet 
On casements beat, 
And near the grate 
We meditate: 

In wood and wold 
Then days grow cold. 
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Tut-Ankh-Amen and His Tomb 


By J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 
(Delivered before the Kappa Nu, Utica, Apr. 9, 1923) 


amen tomb and the cessation of 

operations thereat until the Fall, 
stressed now with almost tragic interest 
by the lamented death of the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the discoverer and author- 
ized explorer of the tomb, anticipating 
the final consummation when the work 
of unfolding the contents of the tomb 
shall have been completed, opportunity 
is afforded for evaluation of what the 
tomb has yielded illustrative of life and 
thought in ancient Egypt and in bearing 
upon what is of highest interest, the 
religious beliefs in the light of which the 
people of this far-off time and eminent 
civilization lived and died. 

The disclosures of the tomb witness, 
first, to a high and luxuriant material 
civilization, with a wealth that could de- 
ploy itself in any form and on any scale, 
and an art which could express itself 
effectively and translate the material 
wealth in elaborate and exquisite modes. 
In this respect, however, the disclosures 
are only corroborative of evidence already 
abundant. We need not disparage the 
new evidence to this effect, nor any fea- 
ture thereof; but while there is in these 
disclosures a wonderful richness and 
vividness of color and a certain freshness 
and fineness of design, indicating a pe- 
riod of quickened artistic conception and 
skill, the art of the tomb but repeats 
in subject and form the conventional 
Egyptian types, and the interest thereof 
is chiefly for the designer and colorist. 

The tomb disclosures witness further 
- to the large place of religion in the lives 
of these ancient Egyptians. Of the 
quality and worth of this religiousness 
space permits not the discussion. How 
far did it make the deity an inspiring 
and uplifting ideal, drawing up the 
aspiration and endeavor of the votary 
to a holiness that consisted not in forms 
and ceremonies, sacrifices, and cultic 
prayers and observances, but in inform- 
ing and configuring dispositions of the 
heart and soul? And how far did it 
make its votary humane, merciful and 
just, inducing the sense of human broth- 
erhood and inspiring helpfulness and 
beneficence? These are questions which 
must be asked, however modern and an- 
achronistic they may sound. 

The name, Tut-ankh-amen, and much 
else, shows that Amen, or Ammon, the 
old Theban deity, was the supreme god 
of this king. The place of Amen in the 


Wim the closing of the Tut-ankh- 


Egyptian pantheon, the attributes of the. 


god, and the features of the cult, must 
be studied in special works on Egyptian 
religion. Suffice it to say that, although 
Alexander the Great upon his conquest 
of Egypt styled himself “the son of 
Ammon,” and adopted the ram’s horns of 
the god as a royal insignia, indicating 
the recognition of Ammon as the distinc- 
tive Egyptian deity by this cultured con- 
queror, it was not by the Ammon or 
Amen cult that Egyptian religion in- 
fluenced and passed over into the re- 
ligions of Greece and Rome and found 
place and expression in the Mystery re- 
ligions which had such prevalence in the 
Mediterranean world at the beginning 
of the Christian era and such influence 
upon the Greco-Roman Christianity of 
the Ante-Nicene age; and in works upon 
progress in religion previous to the 


Christian era, such as Dr. Glover’s re- 
cent great work upon the subject, Amen- 
ism has no place, though very distinct 
recognition is accorded the Aton cult 
which the restoration of Amenism un- 
der Tut-ankh-amen displaced. (p. 109.) 

The tomb disclosures witness abun- 
dantly to the belief in a life after death. 
The evidence in this bearing is, however, 
abundant rather than impressive. In- 
deed, it somewhat provokes contemptuous 
pity for a people who could live so com- 
pletely in the shadow of the tomb; for 
a shadow we must call it, since, though 
belief in a life after death inspired such 
interest and prompted such provision, 
it yet lit no large vision either vf the 
life that is or of the life that is to be. 
Egypt has been designated a land of 
temples and of tombs; but it is a land 
of tombs even more than a land of tem- 
ples. The pyramids were royal tombs; 
and elaborate tombs fill the environs of 
all the cities. One of the great interests 
of a pharaoh’s life was the preparing 
the tomb which should be the sanctuary 
of his passage from the life and state of 
the present to the life and state of the se- 
quent life, the scale and grandeur of 
such tomb being not only monumental of 
his fame here but provisional for his 
rank and state in the hereafter. But the 
hope of the future life, while imposing 
this care, did not elevate the earthly 
life by its inspiration and motive. The fu- 
ture life was not projected on any grander 
levels than the earthly life. It would but 
continue the old life with its occupa- 
tions and diversions, its castes and qual- 
ities, its precedence of kings and priests, 
and the subservience of other classes. It 
touched with no transfiguring ray, the life 
of pain and sage it yielded not the 
adjustments for which the wrongs and 
unaccountable sufferings of the present 
so loudly cry; and it shed no light of 
beatific hope in the mortal crisis, upon 
the lowly and the slave. There was, in- 
eed, a sort of judgment to be passed 
before entering it, but that judgment 
related rather to formal and cultic acts 
than being applicative of ethical prin- 
ciple. 

And these tomb disclosures evince that 
Egyptian belief at the time to which 
they witness was animistic. How far 
the Animism, the prevalence of which 
the contents of the tomb evince, was re- 
moved from the crude Animism in which 
religion began among many peoples we 
cannot tell; but it would seem to have 
been carried up threugh all the ranges 
of their high civilization and to have 
been of universal application. The splen- 
did treasures and costly provisions de- 
posited in the monarch’s tomb were to 
furnish him with the accessories of state 
and luxury which he had known in life. 
These things as deposited in his tomb 
were dead even as was he, and their 
animistic principles or doubles were to 
be his and to subserve his needs and 
minister to his Ka, or spirit, in its 
after dedth continuity and progression 
as the same or other like things in em- 
bodied form had ministered to his life 
in the past. 


HAT then was he, the king, the 
man, whose beliefs are thus indi- 
cated and whose. immortality was thus 
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provided for? His mortal remains have 
lain quietly in his stately and richly 
furnished sepulchre for nearly three and 
a half millenia; his tomb with its costly 
and superb treasures having been for 
the most of this long period deep buried 
in the drift of desert sand, though rifled 
and disordered to some extent by the 
early dynastic robbers; and it may seem 
gratuitous and harsh to call him up 
for judgment in the moral tribunals of 
today. It is some easement in the case, 
however, to reflect that the judgment 
of posterity will in no wise affect him. 
He was probably in large measure the 
victim of circumstances, caught in a 
swirl of forces he was unable to control, 
and the instrument of powers stronger 
in their united mass than his own will. 
But he was the monarch who gave au- 
thoritative sanction and effect to the 
great change with which his name is 
identified; and as such the blame and 
branding must fall on him. We must 
therefore name him the great REN- 
EGADE, REACTIONARY, BACK- 
SLIDER. Indeed we may apply to him 
the term apostate, which has been so gen- 
erally applied in another notable royal in- 
stance. een Tut-ankh-amen’s course 
and that of the emperor Julian there are, 
however, two points of very notable dif- 
ference; first, Julian’s abandonment of 
Christianity and return to his solar cult 
and pagan culture appears to have been 
from conviction and with hearty and 
earnest zeal, and was a brave and haz- 
ardous venture, while Tut-ankh-amen’s 
change of faith seems rather to have 
been politic and concessive; and, sec- 
ondly, Tut-ankh-amen’s move was 
crowned with a great national success 
while Julian’s, encountering the mighty 
force of Christianity, issued in tragic 
failure. Tut-ankh-amen stands there- 
fore for the greatest lapse in the re- 
ligious faith and practise of a people 
that history knows. That lapse may 
have been inevitable and only caught 
him up as its nominal and formal agent; 
but all the obloquy thereof heads up in 
him in whose reign and by whose au- 
thoritative enactment the great national 
apostasy occurred. 

Tut-ankh-amen, who came te the 
throne not in lineal male succession but 
through his wife, succeeded, with only 
the brief and ineffective reign of his 
brother-in-law, Saa-nekt, the pharaoh so 
generally designated in the literature in 
reference—“The heretic king.” 

The pharaoh thus characterized was 
Khu-n-Aten, as the name is given in 
recent literature. This king began his 
reign early in the fourteenth century 
B. C. as Amenhotep IV., but renamed 
himself Khu-n-Aten in honor of the sun- 
god Aten, or Aton, who was the object 
of his ardent adoration and whom he 
sought to make the sole deity of the 
Egyptian people. We are thus brought 
to a stupendous epoch and event in the 
history of an ancient people, and, in 
some sort, in the history of the human 
Trace. 


HE earliest outburst of a pure and lofty 

Nature Mysticism of which the rec- 
ord survives, the recovery of said record 
being one of the inestimable achieve- 
ments of archeological research, occurred 
in Egypt some three thousand five hun- 
dred years ago; and it was by all evi- 
dence a deeply earnest and finely inspired 
movement. This movement was rooted in 
the solar naturism of ancient Egypt, 
which it exalted and purified, even to the 
degree of a new birth thereof. It was 
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adumbrated in the acts of Amenkotep 
IIl.; infi it is represented, by his 
wife, Queen Tiy, who was a foreign 
princess but from what —~ - of — 
race does not appear; it came 

full effect under Amenhotep IV., who re- 
named himself, as we have seen, Khu- 
n-Aten, in devout ition of Aton, 
whose worship he established in place of 
that of Amen and other Egyptian deities. 

The worship thus established cast off 
the grosser animalistic and magical ele- 
ments of the current polytheism, and 
was distinctly monotheistic, ethical and 
humane. It did not, however, complete 
the spiritualizing - process. ton, the 
sun, was not mefely the splendid and 
suggestive symbol of the deity, but the 
very deity,. doing the great things and 
giving the t gifts of God to the 
world, though invested with sublime at- 
tributes in the ascription of which faith 
and devout imagination manifestly tran- 
scend the perceptive activities of sense 
and mere rational deduction therefrom. 
The hymns and ritual forms preserved 
in the tablet texts do not definitely dis- 
tinguish between the luminous and life- 
giving orb of day and the august power 
and personality it so vividly represented. 
But, notwithstanding this defect, it was 
one, sole, holy, ben it, and paternal— 
aye, paternal and maternal—deity that 
was thus enthroned in the faith of men. 
And we cannot but think that in essen- 
tial conception and effect the sun was 
the symbol rather than the august real- 
ity, the prominence given to the symbol 
being a concession of concrete form to 
a people not prepared for purely spirit- 
ual conception. : 

Prof. James H. Breasted, in his “De- 
velopment of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient E ” delivered as the Morse 
Foundation res in Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1912, and later pu 
listed in book form, treats this move- 
ment with enthusiastic interest and pro- 
found sympathy. He says: ‘ ition 
of the fatherly solicitude of Aton for all 
his creatures lifts the movement of 
Ikhnaton (this being his rendering of the 
royal name) far above all that had been 
attained in the religion of Egypt or of 
the whole East before his time.” He 
quotes the words of Ikhnaton—“Thou art 
the father and mother of all that thou 
hast made”—as embodying a thought 
which “anticipates much of the later de- 
velopment of religicn down to our time.” 
And he extols the royal reformer as 
“the first individual in human history.” 

Not only the elevateness of the ethical 
and paternal monotheism of the Aton 
cult, but its pervasion by the element of 
Nature Mysticism, or the immediate 
revelation and perception of God in and 
through His utterance of Himself in the 
forms, processes, atid order of the nat- 
ural world, is abundantly and impres- 
sively indicated. In passages which are 
mosaics of quotation from the tablet 
texts, Prof. Breasted thus characterizes 
the lyric expression of the cult: 


“The picture of the lily-grown marshes, 
the flowers are drunken in the intoxicating 


The deepest. source of power in this 
remarkable revolution Dr. Breasted finds 


in its appeal to nature, its admonition 
to “Consider the Lilies of the field.” 
He thus describes Ikhnaton: 

“Ikhnaton was a God-intoxicated man, whose 
mind responded with marvellous sensitiveness and 
discernment to the visible evidences of God about 
him. He was fairly ecstatic in his sense of the 
beauty of the eternal and universal light. Its 
beams enfold him in every monument of him 





in love, and lays them upon me in satisfying 
life for ever and ever.’ In this light, which 
more than once, as ¥ i 
love, or again, with beauty, as the visible evi- 
dence of God, he revels with an enthusiasm 
rarely to be found, and which may be properly 
compered to the ecstatic joy felt by such a soul 
as Ruskin in the contemplation of light.” 
The great feature of Khunaten’s piety, 
then we may say, is its turning away 
by healthy intuition and instinctive and 
untrameled emotion from the morbid- 
ities of the traditional Egyptian cults, 
whose bible was “The Book of the Dead,” 
and whose art is “one long poem to 
death,” to the streaming, pulsing life 
about us and within us, whose music 
is not the requiem and the funeral march 
but canticles of love and pzans of joy. 
The literary and liturgical embodi- 
ment of this cult, from which mainly its 
tone and character are construed, is 
found in the series of hymns which have 
been traced in the wall reliefs filling the 
chapels of the cliff tombs in the vicinity 
of Tell-el-amarna, and which were re- 
cited or sung in the temple of Aton in 
that city. These hymns, particularly the 
great royal hymns, which would seem to 
have been complete liturgies, are too 
long for citation; but they are all in- 
stinct with an intense and passionate 
devotion expressed in vivid and colorful 
poetry, and they all bear unmistakable 
evidence that back of the appreciation of 
the solar orb was some, undefined, per- 
haps, but vital, conception of the tran- 
scendent, ineffable creative Supreme. 
Prof. Julius A. Bewer, in his recently 
published work: “The Literature of the 
Old Testament,” in a footnote towards 
the close of his chapter on the Psalms 
(p. 380) says: 
“Psalm 104, which celebrates God's glory in 


culiar Israel showi tself in the 
arid cate Sane of the ; =~ a 
so that the Psalm appears as a 

Jewish composition” : 

Citing as authorities Prof. Breasted’s 
work on which we have so largely drawn, 
and G. A. Barton’s “Archeology and the 
Bible.” 


seems regrettable that this beau- 
tiful and promising movement could 
not have completed and perpetuated it- 
self; but, unhappily, it disappeared as 
suddenly and signally as it arose. It 
ractically closed with the career of 
Taeatens and it suffered utter over- 
throw under his successor. The incite- 
ments and agencies of revolt are not 
hard to find. It had struck against the 
traditional religion of the time, with its 
orthodoxies, institutions and interests, 
and in a very revolutionary way. A 
large part of the civic male population, 
particularly in the sacred city of Thebes, 
belonged to the priesthood and were em- 
ployed in the elaborate sacred services 
of the temples and the numerous en- 
dowed tombs, and an almost equal num- 
ber were employed in the crafts and arts 
which these temples and tombs involved. 
Much of this employment had been swept 
aside by Khunaten’s reformation; and 
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thousands upon thousands of priestly or 
semi-priestly persons, unqualified for 
other occupations, had been thrown out 
of -employment and provision; the neces- 
sary readjustment being, of course, dif- 
ficult and slow. These sacerdotal and 
semi-sacerdotal retainers of the old re- 
ligious institutions, finding their occupa- 
tion gone, and bitterly opposed, as their 
type has ever been, to what renders the 
people independent of their mediation 
and ministry by bringing them face to 
face with God in His own self-revealing 
modes, whether of nature, the moral 
sense, or the social instincts, joined 
hands with political revolutionists ir 
overturning the new regime. The peo- 
ple also missed the spectacular appeal 
of the old worship, its temples, holidays, 
and varied pomps. They felt the pull 
of olden wont and usage. They were 
also subject to the infivence of their 
olden priesthood, which no longer seemed 
so intolerable when its exactions were 
no longer upon them. The taboo vpon 
the charms and magical formulae which 
were so interwoven with their common 
usages fell upon their lives with disturb- 
ing austerity. While the change of the 
royal residence and capital to the new 
Tell-el-Amarna left a great body of dis- 
satisfied and dissentient people at the 
old seat of government and religion. By 
the combination of these forces, working 
upon the feebler principles and faith of 
the new king, the work of Khunaten was 
disintegrated and finally overthrown, 
and the fairest religious dawn of al! the 
ancient pagan world was turned back 
into the confusion and gloom of poly- 
theism and magic. 


Thus we trace the ostensible factors 
in the event. But we must also say that 
the time was not ripe for a pure mono- 
theistic religion in the pagan world. The 
prophet spirit, open by highest sentiency 
to the intimations and revealings of the 
divine spirit, though obtaining in large 
degree in Khu-n-aten, combined with an 
intensely fervid and devout lyricism, as 
the prophet spirit so often is, lacked the 
broadly ramifying and sustaining ef- 
fect of a prophetic ministry, like that of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jere- 
miah, by. whom ethical monotheism was 
brought to effect at a later date in 
Israel, and of poets and philosophers, 
like Euripides and Xenophanes, Her- 
aclitus and Plato, by whom an at least 
negative effect was so largely compassed 
in Greece. 

So, while deploring that what appeared 
so hopefully imminent had tobe remanded 
back for nearly a millenium of further 
preparation and a more effective mode, 
we shall rejoice that once so long ago 
nature mysticism shone out with such 
fine effect, standardizing itself, so to 
speak, in the world’s records, and show- 
ing, as in all subsequent manifestations 
it has done, down to that of Rabindrath 
Tagore m our own day, its kin with 
humanism in its broadest forms, with 
social service in its most practical phases, 
and with a social order democratic in 
spirit and effect whatever its actual 
administrative form. 

The attribution <f this great religious 
movement to the influence of Khu-n- 
aten’s mother is, to us, no disparagement 
of it. Khu-n-aten’s n2w capital, Tell-el- 
Amarna, the City of the Horizon, about 
two hundred miles down the river from 
Thebes and about the same distance 
above the present city of Cairo, with its 
great temple, evidently é<signed for pop- 
ular and not merely priestly participa- 
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tion in the worship, is in ruins, even as 
is the old capital of Thebes; but from 
its ruins and the tombs in its vicinity 
have been brought forth the texts from 
which thé story of Khu-n-aten has been 
reconstructed. 


HE new cult persisted though in 

weakening form during the first 
year of the reign of the pharaoh of the 
tomb, who took at first the name, Tut- 
ankh-aten. But he was not strong 
enough to resist the reactionary forces, 
and in the second year of his reign he 
changed his name to Tut-ankh-amen, re- 
turned to the old Theban capital, and 
Amenism, with its traits and trails of 
the old animal worship, and its involve- 
ment with all the complex and largely 
animalistic idolatry was back again in 
full force. 

In this discussion we have not can- 
vassed the theories of Arthur Weigall, 
sometime: Inspector General of "gy 
ties of the Egyptian government, in his 
work on Khu-n-aten, or Akh-n-aton, as 
he renders the name, connecting Khu-n- 
aten with Moses, making Moses the re- 
ligious mentor of the king, and constru- 
ing the Aton monotheism as an adapta- 
tion of the Hebrew monotheism to E 
tian apprehension and acceptance. ese 
theories are not the critical construction 


of. historic data but the projection of — 
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preconceived notions under dogmatic pre- 
possession. Mr. Weigall has modified 
these theories, though without much 
critical improvement, in the recent re- 
issue of his work. 

This reactionary restoration was about 
the only notable thing in Tut-ankh- 
amen’s brief career. The tomb disclo- 
sures are singularly meager in records 
of his reign and achievements; and the 
glowing accounts thereof on the stele 
found in 1905 by M. Legrain, a French 
Egyptologist, in the ruins of Karnak, a 
photograph of which with a corv of its 
inscribed record is in the librarv of 
Princeton University, is evidently a ful- 
some and exaggerative eulogy of one who 
had endeared himself by heading a pop- 
ular movement, and is rather a gilorify- 
ing handbook of the restored polytheism 
than a sober record of national events. 
The cartouche pretension to Hermonthis 
princehood for Tut-ankh-amen must be 
swept up with the same litter. (See 
Prof. Peet, N. Y. Times, Apr. 3, ’23.) 
This reactionary restoration served, how- 
ever, to gain Tut-ankh-amen an eternal 
renown, of glory or of infamy according 
to the way it is viewed, to secure for him 
his splendid entombment in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, and to make 
him the center for an hour, of the curious 
wonder of the world. 





Growing Violets In Winter 


HE sweetscented Violets so popular 
during Winter and early Spring are 
grown invariably by specialists in 
greenhouses, yet with proper attention 
they can, in many locations, be success- 
fully cultivated by amateurs without the 
aid of a greenhouse. Many amateurs 
grow a few plants in sheltered parts of 
the open garden, and some blooms may 
be picked in the Fall, but with the ad- 
vent of cold weather no further flowers 
will be borne on the B erame: until ae 
With a fragrance and simplicity all their 
own, no flowers are more appreciated. 
It is a most profitable crop if the en 
is located near a town or a market, as 
ood fresh Violets are always in ready 
emand. 

New plants are started each year, 
either as cuttings, divisions or runners 
taken from the old plants. When prop- 
erly rooted the young plants are set out 
in beds of good rich soil in the open 
 Seagpesr> In September the plants will 

@ quite bushy and strong and ready 
to transfer to their flowering quarters. 
Violets must be grows cool, the soil kept 
fairly moist, while a regular circulation 
of air tends to keep them healthy and 
free from 4 

If you have a movable frame to spare, 

lace it over the Violets, and you will 
be astonished at the added vigor of the 
plants and the freedom of bloom. Early 
in April a few of the old plants should 
be lifted and made into cuttings, care 
being taken to select the strongest and 
healthiest growths me § Part of the 
frame — devo — 
rT an e cutting so ould con- 
sist a mixture of finely sifted loam, 
leaf moid and sand. 

After forking over the existing soil 
in the frame, spread two to three inches 
of the compost evenly over it to form a 
eee rooting medium for the cuttings. 

t the cuttings three to four inches 
apart, firming the compost well round 


them; then water thoroughly and shade 
from the bright sun. Water every day, 
except during a time of continual rains. 
In very bright weather. tilt the glass sash 
slightly to admit air, but do not remove 
the shading until the plants are rooted. 

In four to five weeks they will be 
sufficiently strong- and well rooted to 
place in their summer quarters, where 
they must be encouraged to make all the 
growth possible, for it is during this 
period that the strong flowering crown 
is made from which we derive the multi- 
tude of lovely blossoms in Winter and 
early Spring. These young plants should 
be grown in good soil—_loam with plenty 
of humus and plant food. Make the 
rows eighteen inches apart, with twelve 
to fifteen inches between the plants. 

If transplanted with a good ball of soil 
adhering to the roots so much the better. 
See that the roots are not doubled in 
planting; keep the crown of the plant 
just above the surface. Water well af- 
terward, and regularly during the sum- 
mer. tir the soil round the plants 
every week, and also between the rows, 
thus keeping down all weed growth and 
retaining a perpetual dust mulch. When 
water is required give the plants a thor- 
ough soaking, going over them several 
times at one operation to reach well 
down to the lowest roots. Remove any 
runners which form. 

tember remove the plants, 
now quite large and bushy, to the 
frames, the character of which will de- 
pend Se the. resources of the 
gardener. ace the frame so that the 
plants will receive all the available Win- 
ter’s sun—it will have a southern aspect. 
Prepare heating material of stable litter 
and leaves, mixing thoroughly and turn- 
ing over two or three times a week until 
the intense heat has disappeared: Do 
not use freshly mixed ‘material. 

Place at least one foot of stable litter 
and leaves in the bottom, and over this‘a 
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layer of soil six inches deep, allowing 
sufficient space above for the leave: to 
be three to four inches from the glass. 
On no account must they touch the glass. 
Roughly speaking, before the leaves are 
placed in the frame there should be a 
clear space of at least two feet from the 
front or lowest part of the frame to the 
bottom. To retain the heat, line the 
sides of the excavated part with rough 
boards, and it may be necessary to at- 
tach stout. posts at each corner of the 
frame proper to keep the frame rigid. 

Make the heating material as level as 
possible and tread for firmness. Now 
take a good rich turfy loam, not too 
heavy nor yet sandy, or soil from the 
garden, and with this mix a quantity of 
old cow or stable manure, making a six- 
inch layer of soil. 

Thoroughly decomposed leaf mold 
may be used, adding fine bone meal at 
the rate of one large cupful to each 
bushel of scil. Plunge a thermometer 
into the soil and put on the glass sash. 
If the heat does not register more than 
seventy set the plants in place. 

Lift the plants very carefully and aim 
to take as large a ball of soil as possible 
with each. If the soil is at all dry water 
the piants before lifting. With a trowel 
make a large hole for each, spacing them 
so that they will not quite touch each 
other. Water well to settle the roots 
and keep the giass sash over them for a 
day or two, shading the glass with 
cheesecloth while the sun is on the 
frame. As soon as the plants have be- 
come established admit air to the frame 
whenever the weather will permit. Keep 
the sash off during all mild weather, 
even during Winter, or at least admit- 
ting air by raising the sash either at the 
front or the back of the frame, accord- 
ing > the wind, always avoiding cold 


While the weather is mild and the sun 
hot, water regularly at any time of day 
as long as the sash is not over them at 
night. But when the frames must be 
covered at night, water in the morning, 
so that the leaves will have time to dry 
before the frame is closed. Water be- 
tween the plants, for water lodging in 
the crown is productive of rot. How- 
ever, as the days become shorter very 
little water will be required—about once 
a month during Winter. As the days 
begin to lengthen again and the sun is 
more powerful be careful that the soil 
does not dry out. 

After the plants show that they have 
taken to the new soil they should be cul- 
tivated org wad by stirring the soil 
round and between the plants, using a 
scratcher, or five-finger, for the purpose. 

In localities where the Winters are 
severe and the frame requires protection 
bank up the sides with soil or ashes 
and throw old sacks or carpet over the 
glass at night. During continued periods 
of frost the plants are likely tc be 
frozen, so do not remove the covering 
antil the weather changes again and the 
mony thaw out. Frost will not seriously 

arm the plants. 

Frames made of turf are warmer than 
the usual wooden frames. The walls may 
be any thickness, but twelve-inch sides 
are satisfactory. Cut the sods the same 
size, about three inches thick, grass side 
reversed in building. The back of the 
frame. must be six inches higher than 
the front. . 

The best varieties of Violets are Prin- 
cess of Wales, single flowered, and Marie 
Louise, double flowered.—Country Gentle- 
man 
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Lupines 


HE receipt of an English cata- 

logue listing some thirty or forty 

named varieties of _Lupines 
aroused my interest. Reference to a 
few garden books revealed a quite 
shocking ignorance on my part, and 
now a fine batch of seedlings will, I 
assume, add both to my knowledge of 
Lupines and to the beauty of my gar- 
den. 


I remember occasional rambles in 
late June when I found sheets of blue 
Lupines in the poorest of sandy aoil, 
the plants intermingled with bunch- 
grass, and giving way to masses of 
Sweet Fern and scrub Pine,—an al- 
together arid spot except for the 
beauty of the Lupine spikes. I re- 
member also an unsuccessful attempt 
to use the European yeliow Lupine as 
forage crop on a field better suited 
to afforestation than to cultivation. 
And then of course, Lupines have 
come and gone in my garden. At first 
they were lovely things, and then as 
my Iris interest grew, and I limed 
my soil heavily, the Lupines dwindled 
and when I at last found Iris borers 
at home in the Lupines, there was a 
space of years with no Lupines. 


Throughout this early period there 
was a constant effort to develop groups 
of rosy pink Lupines, and an almost 
yearly disappointment when the dom- 
inant color was’ a dull and muddy 
purple. The plants are easily grown 
from seed which may be sown in a 
frame for late summer bloom, or out 
in the open as late as June-July, for 
bloom the following season; but how- 
ever thrifty and promising the plant 
there is no surety of beauty of color 
as few, even of the finest selected 
strains, threw a large percentage true 
to description. Growers, however, are 
developing purer strains and each 
year the Lupine becomes a more de- 
pendable garden flower. The fact that 
the plants have but a slightly modified 
tap root and are not easily trans- 
planted or divided does not add to the 
ease with which we can select and es- 
tablish plants of attractive coloring. 


O* OLD our Lupine colors were pur- 
ple and blue with an occasional 
pink or white, but to-day the range 
has greatly increased. We may have 
Downer’s Delight in terra cotta and 
crimson, the blush Tunic, the deep 
violet May Princess, the deep rose Pink 
Pearl, and infinite combinations of 
blue and white, pink and white, or 
blue and plum; while among the selfs 
appear varying hues of blue, rose, 
purple, cream, and even yellow. The 
last due to hybridization with the Cali- 
fornia Tree Lupine which is not hardy 
in our northern states. From such 
a range we may select salmon tints, 


as well as mauves and lavenders. In 
a way they seem to parallel the Iris 
tones; and as they normally bloom at 
the same season and their spires of 
bloom form an interesting contrast of 
form, gardens of Lupines and Irises 
offer great opportunities to the skill- 
ful planter. 

With the exception of the Tree Lu- 
pine (L. arboreus) all our hardy gar- 
den hybrids are derived from L. poly- 
phyllus, a native of the Pacific Coast 
with erect stalks growing two to five 
feet high. Under prime conditions 
we may have bloom from June to 
September, but as a rule, if we de- 
sire continuous Lupine bloom, we 
grow the annuals for summer effect. 
There are many species and also many 
selected horticultural varieties vary- 
ing from one to three feet in height, 
and with all the colorings of the hardy 
forms. There is a report that they 
do not like lime, but otherwise there 
are no special requirements as to the 
soil, though I find that in light soil I 
get but one crop of bloom, whereas 
with additional moisture and enrich- 
ment, there is a good scattering of 
flowers for a long season. 


I RATHER suspect that the seed must 
be fresh to germinate well and the 
annuals at least should not be trans- 
planted while division as a means of 
propagation is possible, but, for the 
average gardener, not practicable. 
With these draw-backs in selection it 
is far better not to plan for a certain 
color combination, but rather’ to plan 
for mass plantings with Irises of sim- 
ple tonation. I have used white Si- 
berians with the Lupines with charm- 
ing results, and an occasional Hemero- 
callis adds an interest of color and 
form; but bearded Irises also are ef- 
fective, and where Lupines thrive they 
might be called a standard combina- 
tion. As purer strains become avail- 
able we can consider color combina- 
tions with greater surety. Culturally 
such association is almost ideal, the 
Iris surface rooting,the Lupines deep 
rooted, and both in their habits of 
growth occupying about the same area 
above ground as their roots permeate 
below. The lush green of the fingered 
Lupine leaves, and the clustered 
spires of small pea-shaped flowers 
form. a sharp but delightful contrast 
to the Iris blades and blooms and 
their varying heights permit of an 
unconsidered. mingling of the two. 

One of the joys of the Lupines are 
self-sown seedlings and yet the re- 
moval of seed pods is as beneficial to 
the parent plants as it is with all other 
perennials. We are apt to forget that 
seed-bearing is a distinct strain on the 
plant, and makes for less continued 
bloom and less thrifty growth. 
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I have had occasion to mention a 
number of named varieties but did 
so’more to suggest color range than as 
actual recommendations: Firstly, be- 
cause I have seen but one named vari- 
ety Pink Pearl advertised in this 
country; and secondly, because I think 
the real gardener should develop his 
own strains. Starting with the finest 
imported seed of a certain color, one 
might by selection gradually evolve 
a hue that was not only true to type 
but would become distinctive of that 
particular garden. With the immedi- 
ate elimination of all varying seed- 
lings as they showed color it would 
be but a few years before one garden 
might be known for its creamy Lu- 
pines; another for those of rosy tints; 
and another for its indigo or rosy 
purple. The Garden Clu» of America 
is doing much to encourage among its 
members the development of selected 
strains, a similar development among 
gardeners in general would creaté cen- 
ters of exchange for worth-while 
plants and Lupines should certainly 
be one of the many perennials worthy 
of experiment. 

It is not altogether pleasant to 
realize that we look to England for 
all our garden hybrids of as typical 
American plants as the Lupine or 
the Aster. 


The Lord God Planted a Garden 
By DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY 


“The Lord God planted a Garden 
In the first white days of the world, 
And he set there an angel warden 
In a garment of light unfurled. 


So near to the peace of Heaven 

That the Hawk might nest with the 
Wren, 

For there in the cool of the even 

God walked with the first of men. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than any where else on earth.” 


urney poem, of which the last verse « 
peared in the American Gladiolus Society depart- 





€ my readers, 
neighboring city of Ogdensburg, 
act copy of it as above. 


the ex- 


Ralph Waldo Emerson says, and 
says truly, that everything has iis 
compensations. It is easy to find fault 
with the weather, and especially dur- 
ing the past growing season; but as 
a smail recompense, conditions for fall 
work have probably never been better 
in the Editor’s garden in northern 
New York. For six consecutive weeks, 
beginning about September Ist, there 
was not enough rainfall to stop work 
more than a day or so,—such rains 
as did come falling at night or on 
Sundays. Such conditions, however, 
have not been general the country 
over, some sections experiencing much 
rain which has set them back very 
seriously with the harvesting of crops 
of various kinds. 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Dull November brings the blast 
Hark! the leaves are falling fast. 


HE association of November with 

frost and the falling of leaves 

has given the erroneous idea that 
November days are somber and mel- 
ancholy. Though many of the short- 
ening days may be cloudy and chilly, 
there will be a goodly number of those 
bright, bracing days that are a source 
of keer: delight. The hale and hearty 
Nature lover equal to long tramps 
in the country where hillside and low- 
land glow with vivid autumnal beauty 
will rejoice and be glad, for as Shelly 
said “There is a harmony in Autumn 
and a lustre in its sky which through 
the Summer is not seen or heard.” 
And, indeed it is true as Nan Terrell 
Reed has founa 


These are the days when it’s always good 
To go for a walk in the Autumn w 
To shuck your feet as you pass along 
And hum the tune of a merry song. 
Beautiful days that stand midway 
From glaring noon to a snow-white day. 
When a Summer’s sweet perfume is fled 
But a Summer’s gifts are harvested. 


These are the nights when over the trees 

We hear the rush of passing breeze 

Beautiful nights, when we never tire 

Of gazing deep in the open fire. 

The logs burn low, and the firelight 
gleams 

With the warming glow of contented 
dreams. 

And out of the fire new visions rise 

In Harvest time—when the Summer dies. 


LATE PLANTINGS 


T THE North November usually 

marks the closing of out-door gar- 
den work. Take advantage of pleas- 
ant days to finish belated planting 
operations. Though it would have 
been better to have done it earlier, 
Peonies may still be planted with suc- 
cess, if the crowns are set two or three 
inches below well firmed soil and later 
covered with a protective muich of 
coarse litter. 

While working in the garden one is 
apt to find volunteer seedlings that 
if {transplanted where they wili be 
properly protected, will bloom in the 
Spring. 

BULBS 

It is not too late to plant any of the 
Holland spring-blooming bulbs, so the 
fact that bulbs have not been ordered 
or have been delayed in transit need 
cause no alarm. Select a well-drained 
sunny location, prepare the bed with 
care, and set out the bulbs es soon 
as they arrive. After the cold weather 
sets in mulch late planted bulbs well 
with stable litter and they will give 
satisfactory results in the Spring. If 
bulb beds are muiched before the 
ground freezes, mice may find it a con- 
venient harbor. 

Potted bulbs for forcing that were 


early set away in a dark, cool place 
to make root growth, should be ex- 
amined. Some may require only 
water, while others may have ad- 
vanced to the stage where it is desir- 
able to increase the amount of light 
and heat. MHyacinths and similar 
bulbs may still be potted, also Ixias 
and Sparaxis. The latter thrive in 
a somewhat sandy soil and should not 
be watered too freely. 


CLEAN UP THE GARDEN 


Clean up the garden before severe 
weather sets in. A. garden that is 
put in good order in the Fall will pre- 
sent a more pleasing aspect through- 
out the winter months and will re- 
quire less work to put in shape in the 
Spring, when there is so much press- 
ing work to be done. Gather up and 
destroy all dead stalks and other un- 
sightly useless rubbish that may fur- 
nish a hiding place for garden pests. 
Clean up if for no other reason, but 
that late bloomers that brave bleak 
weather to bring us joy, deserve most 
certainly as tidy a setting as our sum- 
mer flowers. This is especially true 
of that superb late bloomer, the Chrys- 
anthemum that 
yt oes li comes when the Rose is dead, 

When Pink and Lily both have fied, 

When Hollyhecks droop low the head, 

And Dahlias litter path and bed,— 
Chrysanthemum, 

Thou bloomest bright in all their stead, 

And back recall their beauty fled.” 


WINTER PREPARATIONS 


REPARATION for the Winter can 

be more leisurely and comfortably 
made on pleasant days. Secure an am- 
ple quantity of dry leaves, boughs, 
straw and other needed protective 
covering. Seedlings of Canterbury 
Bells, Foxgloves and similar young 
plants may require some protection, 
but it should be light and airy so as 
not to smother the young growth. 
Most of the hardy herbaceous plants 
require little if any covering. A 
mound of earth around young trees 
will act as a support and a protection 
against injury from mice or rabbits. 
As soon as freezing weather sets in, 
Roses may be protected with a cover- 
ing of straw or the branches care- 
fully pegged down and covered with 
leaves or coarse litter kept in place by 
boughs or earth. This will protect 
them from injury from wind, sun- 
scald and alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. Clematis may be cut back and 
laid down in the same fashion. Care 
and patience must be exercised in 
bending the branches so that the 
brittle or stiff canes may not be 
cracked or broken. Evergreen boughs 
are useful to protect Rhododendrons 
from injury from sun-scald. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
The plants that have been selected 
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and prepared for the window-garden | 
should be already in their winter 
quarters. The use of weather strips 
will prevent injury from the pene- 
tration of frost or chilling draughts. 
While ventilation is essential it may 
be more safely secured by opening a 
window or door in an adjacent room, 
whenever the weather permits. Do 
not crowd the plants. Place low grow- 
ing and sun-loving varieties nearest 
to the light with the taller plants at 
the back or sides so as to give all a 
chance at sunshine. Occasionally re- 
arrange the potted plants with the 
same end in view. Stir the top soil 
in the pots about every other week 
to allow the air to penetrate. This 
will also prevent the growth of weeds 
and the hardening of the soil. If 
worms are discovered in the pots, 
saturating the soil thoroughly with 
lime water will destroy them. Fre- 
quent spraying with water or tobacco 
tea will discourage the red spider and 
aphis. Avoid over-watering, as in- 
judicious watering has been the cause 
of many of the failures in the cul- 
ture of house plants. Study the par- 
ticular needs of your plants, apply 
the knowledge skillfully and success 
will reward intelligent, loving care. 


Platycodon Grandiflora 


Few of our mid-season blooming 
flowers can rival the Platycodon 
grandiflora either in beauty, duration 
of bloom or ease of culture, and no 
plant in my garden has been more uni- 
versally admired this Summer than 
has one clump of the dark blue. For 
weeks it was the center of attraction, 
and from the number who have asked 
what it was, it would seem that it is not 
generally known. It is easily raised 
from seeds and will give a few blossoms 
the second or third year from seeds 
but does not come into its own until 
about the fifth or sixth year when it 
is a constant joy for weeks and a 
single plant will give dozens of its 
fine, large cupped, star-shaped blooms. 
The buds, teo, resemble miniature 
balloons very much and give the plant 
its common name of Chinese balloon 
flower. They come in dark and light 
blue and also pure white, and are en- 
tirely hardy if given a well drained 
location, but are very uncertain when 
planted in damp, heavy soil and very 
often fail to come back. 

Do not be in too much of a hurry 
about giving them up as they are al- 
ways very late in making their ap- 
pearance in Spring. They grow very 
rapidly and come into bloom in late 
June or early in July and continue to 
bloom until early September. Their 
long, carrot-like roots make them well 
adapted for growing in dry, sandy 
soil, and the dwarf variety Platycodon 
Mariesi is very pleasing as a Ruck 
Garden plant. There is a double form 
of this latter although personally I 
do not fancy it so much. The white 
ones of all varieties are beautiful. 


FANNIE MAHoop HEATH 
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November Activities of a Gladiolus Grower 


HE air is cris and cold with an 
occasionai flake of snow feather- 

ing lightly down, gleaming white 
against the background of heavy-look- 
ing dark clouds that carry the promise 
of the first snow-storm of the season. 
There are yet a few thousand Gladi- 
olus bulbs in the fall storage house, 
and it is deemed advisable to bring 
them into the safety of the winter stor- 
age cellar. As they are spread thinly 
we think it safe to leave them in the 
trays which can be set one above the 
other on the boat sled, for the dis- 
tance is short and ground level, and 
old Cap, with years of experience 
and sound horse sense has, on various 
similar occasions, brought many a 
load of bulbs in trays without making 
a single misstep that might bring dis- 


r. 

The wide basement door is swung 
open, the trays lifted from the sled, 
carried in and set at one end of a long 
row of the same kind. The variety 
is Gretchen Zang, and the bulbs just 
brought in were planted late in June 
and produced a wealth of bloom at a 
time when cut Gladioli were scarce 
and prices good. Zang is especially 
good for late planting as its heavy 


’ blooms, so greatly in demand, are held 


in better position in the cool of Au- 
tumn than during the heat of Midsum- 
mer. After the flowers were cut, and 
it was done carefully so as to leave 
sufficient foliage to mature the bulbs, 
cultivation was kept up as long as 
growth continued, resulting in plump 
bulbs of good size. 

The storage cellar is large, well 
lighted, and has good circulation of 
air there being east and west win- 
dows, and a row of them across the 
south end, through which the winter 
sunlight streams, welcomed by the 
workers as they sit at the tables 
cleaning bulbs, and its brightening 
warmth adding a tinge of color to the 
curing bulbs before them. The tables 
measure 4 ft. 2 in. wide, 6 ft. long, 
27% inches high and are so con- 
structed that they can be folded and 
easily stored when not in use. They 
are heaped high with Gladiolus bulbs 
and accommodate six workers. A nar- 
row strip of lath three-eighths of an 
inch above the sides prevents the 
bulblets from rolling off. 

After the bulbs are cleaned, which 
is the process of removing the old 
corm, roots and bulblets that still 
cling tc them, leaving the bulbs 





smooth and clean, they are graded into 
the various sizes, according to di- 
ameter. Those measuring one and 
one-half inch in diameter constitute 
the No. 1 or forcing size, required 
by florists for greenhouse forcing. 
No. 2 size measures 1%, No. 3, 1 to 
1%, No. 4, % to 1, No. 5, % to % and 
No. 6, % to % in. When there are 
very small bulbs less than %4 inch in 
diameter they are spoken of as white 
skinned bulblets or under size No. 6, 
but the real bulblets are the little 
cormels that form at the base of the 
bulb and which have had no growth of 
top. 

SUALLY the first bulbs to be 

cleaned are those that are required 
to fill an early order for greenhouse 
forcing. It means a hurry order and 
all get busy on the work. If the bulbs 
are large and somewhat green, corn 
huskers are often used as the old 
corm clings tightly and must be pried 
off. Some varieties are worse than 
others in that respect. Possibly there 
seems a sudden partial obscuration 
of the light, but it is only “Madame 
Pearlie” the cat, either enjoying a 
sun bath or tapping peremptorily on 
the window pane for admission. It 
is granted, for puss is a favorite, and 
she immediately jumps upon the table 
and gives purring greetings to each 
worker, after which she assumes a 
rather fierce business-like attitude 
and leaving the table walks along the 
aisles between the long tiers of trays 
watching warily for a venturesome 
mouse, sometimes reaching a stealthy 
paw in suspicious corners. If there 
are no favorable results perhaps she 
climbs to the top and resumes her 
search until satisfied that all is well. 
Only a homely incident that breaks 
the monotony, for there are days and 
days of bulb cleaning. 

When there are enough cleaned and 
sufficiently cured for shipping, the 
barrels or boxes are made ready by 
having the sides and bottom well lined 
with several thicknesses of papers, 
newspapers are very good for that 
purpose. Planer shavings, or some- 
thing similar are used to cover the 
bottom to the depth of three or four 
inches, then the bulbs put in with 
plenty of shavings among them to pro- 
tect them from frost and also to keep 
the bulbs from becoming bruised. 
When nearly full, add a thick layer 
of shavings, place the label, plainly 
written (better if a printed one) on 
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the top, fold the ends of the papers 
over so as to completely cover, and 


~the package is ready to be closed. The 


address is written or typed on a ship- 
ping card, preferably one with printed 
address. The address is also written 
on the package together with the 
names of varieties and quantity of 
contents. If more than one package 
is used all are numbered and a record 
kept, then if one be lost it can be 
easily described and damage more 
easily adjusted. I think I have pre- 
viously mentioned that the trays used 
for large quantities are made of light 
wood, % inch stuff, 48 inches long, 
18 inches wide and 4 inches deep. A 
three cornered piece of wood tacked 
to the bottom of each corner allows 
good circulation of air. 

For small quantities the tray one- 
half the length of the above is very 
convenient. If one has a few hundred 
different varieties of only one or two 
each, they may be kept, each, after it 
is cured, in a small paper bag and all 
the varieties (each in its bag) placed 
in a burlap sack and hung in an airy 
place in a frost-proof cellar. 

Preparations are being made for the 
early retail orders, but few come in 
until after the Holidays are over and 
the new spring catalogues sent out. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 














Sunfiower grown by Leonard F 


Gow, Mount Eden, Calif. Probably 
not a record height, but surely a 
fine and thrifty plant and well covered 
with bloom. 


Maple Leaves 


Now the Maple leaves are falling 
In the Autumn’s gentle breeze, 
And a carpet of rare beauty 
We behold beneath the trees. 
Some are streaked with red and yellow, 
Some are green and brown and gray, 
’Tis a rainbow of rare beauty 
That we walk upon today. 


View its size and shape and color 
See each leaf is trimmed so true 
That we wonder with amazement, 
How the soul of Nature knew 
How to trim so many millions 
All so perfect and so fine, 
All who have the sense of reason 
Must exclaim, The Soul Divine! 


LEONARD G. Foster, (In Roycroft) 
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Experimental Items on Gladioli 
BY R. C. H. LENSKI, (Central Ohio) 


JULIA GOT LEFT 


AST Fall when I dug my bulbs 

and hunted out the old muslin 

sacks in which the bulbs of the 
previous season had been kept, one 
sack surprised me. I found two nice 
plump bulbs tucked away in it, which 
had been overlooked in the Spring 
when the other bulbs were duly 
planted. These were two Julia, about 
three-eighths in size. Do not ask me 
how I let two young ladies like this 
get left so completely. They were 
plump and solid, had not shriveled, 
and it seemed a pity to throw them 
away. Yet here it was late Septem- 
ber! Well, I planted the two together 
in a flower pot. They came up very 
promptly and I don’t blame them. 
They grew finely in a sunny window 
until along in February, when they 
gradually dried off. I took them out, 
dried the bulbs well, stored in a little 
sack, and planted with a separate 
marker together with my spring plant- 
ing in April. The bulbs were then 
more than one inch. They grew in 
orthodox fashion and furnished two 
excellent spikes of bloom. These two 
ladies that got badly left the season 
before thus caught up completely. 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT 

Let me say right away that it did 
not work. When I stirred among my 
boxes last Fall at digging time I dis- 
covered quite a lot of Lilywhite, small 
bulbs and bulblets, which I had over- 
looked in the Spring. These too had 
kept perfectly, but they were so many 
that I could not take them into the 
house. So I planted them in Septem- 
ber out in the garden in rows. They 
grew rapidly and were still green in 
December the early frosts and some 
freezing having little effect. I did 
consider digging the lot when Winter 
was impending, but I finally decided 
to try wintering in the ground. A 
gardener at one of the institutions at 
Dayton, Ohio, does this regularly, us- 
ing a mulch against frost. I mulched 
well with leaves and Dahlia tops, 
hoping for good results. When Spring 
came at last, I dug into these Gladiolus 
rows—there were no live bulbs or even 
bulblets, everything was dead. In 
fact things were so dead that even 
later on when this ground was spaded 
with the rest, never a bulblet showed 
up as a volunteer in the soil, although 
with me almost every bulblet shattered 
out in harvesting Gladioli, sprouts 
and grows the next Spring, instead of 
freezing, and that without a bit of 
mulch. Well, this experiment failed, 
though I still believe bulbs can be 


wintered in the soil where they grew, 
by giving some drainage and by ap- 
plying a heavy mulch. 


RIPENING OFF 


Some varieties of Gladioli, it seems, 
like to ripen off carly. I first noticed 
this in a decided way when I grew 
some rare bulblets for the Editor of 
this magazine. I was anxious for good 
strong and long growth. But strange 
to say, the bulblets grew only so long, 
then ripened off and were ail nothing 
but little brown bulbs when dug. It 
is always the whole variety which, as 
if it set a date by agreement, ripens 
unanimously. Since then I have had 
large bulbs do the same thing. Other 
varieties keep on growing, as if they 
wouldn’t stop even by Christmas, 
while right beside them a variety is 
all brown early in the Fall, perhaps al- 


‘ready toward the end of Summer. 


Why is this? I confess that I do not 
really know. It seems to be the vari- 
ety, it does not seem to be the soil 
or season. 

In the larger bulbs I first noted this 
haste in ripening in the case of 
Aeolian. Quite soon I had _ yellow 
leaves, then the whole row browned 
off,—the growth was done. Last Fall 
an Aeolian bulb was accidentally over- 
looked and remained out all Winter. 
In the Spring it came up beautifully; 
the Winter had not killed it like the 
mulched Lilywhite. It flowered, and 
then it yellowed its foliage and was 
done, just as it did the year before. 
Yet it stood in new soil, where no 
Gladioli had grown before. It seemed 
to be the variety. I say it seemed to 
be, for I am not really sure. 

With fine varieties one hates to see 
this abbreviation of the growing pe- 
riod, because we want all the increase 
we can get. Even so, however, the 
bulbs when harvested are fair in size, 
brown, of course, though good and 
sound, and bearing a number of bulb- 
lets, although I suppose fewer than 
would be the case if the growth had 
kept on. Other growers, I feel sure, 
find these identical varieties continu- 
ous in growth, which makes me hesi- 
tate about the cause. Perhaps some 
one can shed light on this subject. 
My observation, however, is that for 
practically all growers some few vari- 
eties show cessation of growth long 
prior to other varieties. 

They tell us of the long growing 
season in the beautiful climate of Cali- 
fornia. That would be no special-asset 
when a variety refused to keep on 
growing, for our Ohio climate permits 
growth generally till the end of Octo- 
ber, yet even in Ohio some varieties, 
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like the one mentioned, do not use for 
growth the full period of good 
weather. 


An Experience with Gladioli 

AST year the Gladioli were har- 

vested on a nice clear day in October. 
They were intended to remain in the 
open for several days, but because of 
the weather man’s report:—“Frost 
for to-night,”—they were taken into a 
slightly heated kitchen. On the fol- 
lowing morning they were discovered 
to be a little soft. Then they were 
spread in a cool, airy room. When 
examined after two weeks, they were 
hard again. During this period it 
was raining steadily, and a few of the 
bulbs were found to be slightly af- 
fected with mildew. Most of these 
were cleaned, dried and sprinkled with 
charcoal dust. 

The Winter set in for good,—It was 
long, cold and steady. On a rainy 
day in February, some of the bulbs, 
which were not free from mildew, 
showed traces of rot. On the follow- 
ing day a few more were affected and 
still more a day later. To check the 
disease, the husk of every bulb in 
doubt, was removed, then it was cut 
in two and the rot scraped out. These 
were dipped in a one per cent solu- 
tion of copper sulphate and set out 
into a hotbed (that was prepared for 
other flowers). This happened on the 
twentieth of February. The weather 
turned cold again and lasted till the 
twentieth of May. All this time the 
bulbs in the hotbed were kept in the 
dark. When they were set out into 
the open, just a few were rooted and 
not one showed a stem. Only one out 
of ten was lost. 


LESSONS from actual 
are the following :— 


Do not keep your bulbs in either 
@ warm or a damp place, or mildew 
will get the best of you. 

Do not rush the season by setting 
out your bulbs before the ground 
warms up. You may not lose them, 
but you will deiay them. 

Do not start Gladiolus seeds or bulb- 
lets in the house, because in the Win- 
ter you get neither sufficient sunshine, 
nor enough daylight, and only one 
night’s chill will set your work back 
considerably. 


Do not plant your bulbs at inter- 
vals, for the sooner you set them out, 
the bigger will be their multiplication. 
If you have several sizes of the same 
variety they will bloom for a longer 
period. 

Do not use poor fertilizer, but the 
best :—that is a little fresh air around 
the roots. Keep the edge of your hoe 
good and shiny. 

Do not water your “Glads” too often, 
but once in a while give them a good 
soaking. 

Do not be afraid of rusty tips— 
hungry insects were busy. 


ADAM STEINHAUER 
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Cacti We Have Flowered 
By I. G. Noyes (Massachusetts) 


age ees en ZUCCARINNIANA. 
Plant’ about four inches in di- 
ameter, and three inches high. Dark 
green; depressed in the center. Ribs 
eleven, acute. : 

The clusters of spines on the ribs 
are about three-fourths of an inch 
apart. The five or six short spines 
(about an eighth of an inch long,) are 
dark brown or black and project 
through the white or gray woouily 
covering of the areolae. Buds are 
densely covered with grayish wool 
which turns dark later. Tube of co- 
rolla and the outer sections greenish, 
marked with brown. Corolla white, 
petals broad with acute tips, twenty- 
five or thirty in number. Flower 
seven inches long and four inches 
wide. Stamens numerous. A set of 
long ones are inserted at the base of 
the tube, and a ring of short ones are 
inserted at the base of the petals in 
the throat of the corolla; white. Style 
long, stigma twelve parted, both white. 

Flowers are fragrant, and like many 
other species of the Cactus family, 
are of short duration. 

The species of Echinopsis are very 
easily grown in a good porous soil, 
and are not so particular as many 
species of the Cactus family. 


AMMILLARIA TUBERCULOSA, 
a native of Texas and Mexico, 
grows in clusters and will bloom under 
cultivation—sometimes. Our specimen 
has three heads of cylindrical form, 
with closely set tubercles, surmounted 
by twenty-five slender spreading gray 
spines, and four to seven stouter cen- 
tral ones, about one-half an inch in 
length. 

Flowers an inch or so in diameter, 
flat, and of a pale purple color. Fruit 
elongated in form, red, with a few 
very small seeds. This species flow- 
ered with me in July and August, 
though in its native habitat the flow- 
ering season is given as May and 
June, owing probably to an earlier 
starting in growth. 


Mammiilaria 
From Nevada. Plant globular, spines 
white tipped with brown; radial 
spines twenty to thirty, about one- 
half inch in length; central spines 
five or six. Flowers are very beauti- 
ful bright pink, tips of the petais rose- 
color. Tube long and scaly, tips of 
scales white, woolly. Flowers large, 
two and one-half inches in diameter, 
with double row of petals. Stamens 
yellow, stigma white. Unfortunately 
this plant was lost before a second 
flowering, and we did not have time to 
compare it with others to ascertain 
the species. 


CHINOCEREUS CAESPITOSUS. 
Native of Texas and Mexico. 
Plant ovate-cylindrical three inches 
high with three stems one inch and 
Ribs fourteen 


one-half in diameter. 
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to sixteen with confluent tubercles, 
and white comblike spines, turning 
ash color in old age. Lateral spines 
longest. As there are no central 
spines and the others lie flat against 
the body of the plant, they are easier 
handled than some others; this in- 
cludes E. pectinatus and varieties also. 

Flowers large, three inches in di- 
ameter; rose color, but the shades 
vary. Tube of the flower woolly with 
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clusters of black or brown bristles 
mixed with white ones. Petals about 
thirty-five; base of petals reddish- 
brown, thus forming a dark ring in 
the center of the flower. Stamens 
very numerous, anthers cream color. 
Stigma ten-lobed, green. 

Echinocereus caespitosus, E. Pectin- 
atus, and the “rainbow” Cactus bear 
handsome flowers, but are rather “fin- 
nicky” to grow. 





Yellow-Wood 


(From Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


E GENUS CLADRASTIS has 

frequently been called the “Queen 

of Beauty” of the pod-bearing 
trees. It is represented by four species 
found in North America and eastern 
Asia, but the yellow-wood, Cladrastis 
lutea, is the most common in this country. 
This species is native to the hilltops of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina, where it is found growing on the 
banks of mountain streams and at the 
edges of woodlands. It is one of the most 
beautiful of the native flowering trees, 
possessing a wide graceful head upon 


a moderately short trunk. It is often 
cultivated as a specimen tree for open 
lawns and is particularly attractive dur- 
ing the flowering period when flanked 
with evergreens. 

An old specimen of yellow-wood may 
be found at the Garden growing south of 
the main entrance near the stone wall. 
That this tree must have been prized 
by Henry Shaw is shown by the care 
taken for its preservation during the 
erection of the stone wall. The tree has 
attained its maximum development, 
reaching forty feet in height and the 
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spread of branches about equalling the 
height. It is supported by a trunk two 
and one-half feet in diameter which is 
biforked three feet from the ground, the 
two branches measuring one and one- 
half feet in diameter. Unfortunately, 
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Description—Small tree, rarely reach- 
ing fifty feet in height; wood yellow, 
covered with smooth bark similar to 
that of the Beech; branches graceful, 
slim and pendulous; leaflets ovate or 
oval, glabrous, shiny green, 3-4 inches 


FESTOONS OF YELLOW-WOOD FLOWERS 


despite surgical treatment, the tree is 
showing signs of rapid deterioration, and 
the removal of one of its main branches 
has been necessary. However, with its 
thousands of wistaria-like festoons of 
white flowers, it still presents a pictur- 
esque appearance in the Spring. 


long; panicles loose, drooping, 10-20 
inches long; flowers white, fleecy and ex- 
tremely fragrant, blooming in June; pods 
persistent, delicate, thin, containing very 
The wood yields a clear yel- 





The Nature of Soil Fertility 


HE PROBLEM of maintaining the 

fertility of our richer agricultural 

soils and of improving that of the 
poorer ones is one of ever-increasing im- 
portance. Soil fertility, however, is of- 
ten spoken of as though it were an abso- 
lute property of a soil: it is not always 
sufficiently emphasized that fertility is a 
particular relationship subsisting be- 
tween soil conditions on the one hand and 
crop growth on the other. The particular 
conditions that conduce to soil fertility 
are the resultant of two main groups of 


factors: the intrinsic properties of the 
soil, which are dependent on the actual 
chemical and physical and biological 
nature of the soil complex; and those 
extrinsic properties which are impressed 
on the soil by topographical and climatic 
factors. These two groups cannot be 
sharply distinguished from each other, 
nor can any hard and fast line be drawn 
between the various chemical, physical 
and biological factors comprised in them 
because few are at present susceptible 
of any exact measurement. In other 
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words, that particular group of conditions 
that make up the fertility of any partic- 
ular soil is an equilibrium caused by the 
‘interactions of numerous factors, some 
of which can be varied by the agricul- 
turist by manurial and cultivation opera- 
tions. It is by these operations (knowl- 
edge of which has been evolved empiric- 
ally throughout the ages) that the farmer 
is enabled to maintain or to change, or to 
regulate and adjust the relationships be- 
tween soil conditions and crop growth. 

Among those soil factors that are most 
readily susceptible of regulation and ad- 
justment are many that cannot be al- 
lowed to vary beyond comparatively nar- 
row limits without becoming limiting or 
controlling factors in crop production. 
The capacity of the soil to supply the 
necessary nutrients for plant growth is 
of fundamental and obvious importance; 
the original reserve of foodstuffs, sup- 
plemented by biological activity of the 
soil organisms, is insufficient, and must 
be aided by addition of natural or arti- 
ficial fertilizers. The complexity of even 
a single factor suck as this is evident 
when it is remembered that the very 
poorest of soils apparently contains suf- 
ficient nutrient material for many hun- 
dreds of crops, and the rate at which the 
potential foodstuff is made available for 
the plant is apparently of more impor- 
tance than the actual amount of nutrient 
material present. The micro-organic pop- 
ulation of the soil is also of supreme im- 
portance, and not merely as food pro- 
ducers, although the conditions govern- 
ing the equilibrium between the various 
genera and species form an almost un- 
touched field of work. The relation of the 
soil to air, water, and temperature forms 
another group of limiting factors of no 
less interest and importance than the 
others. All these and many more are in- 
timately related and mutually dependent 
—the simple addition of a few cwts. of 
soluble fertilizer means far more than a 
mere trifling addition to the store of 
plant food in the soil, for such an addi- 
tion is followed by an alteration in many 
physical and biological properties of the 
soil. 

Anything that produces an alteration 
in any of these numerous and mutually 
‘dependent factors will have its effect also 
on many of the others, and the complcx 
system of equilibria existing or tending 
to exist in the soil will be disturbed. In 
particular the growth of soil organisms, 
as well as that of the plant itself, is very 
sensitive to the reaction of the medium, 
and it frequently happens that the pres- 
ence or absence of a base will act as a 
limiting factor in crop production not 
merely through the effec: of acidity or 
alkalinity on the plant itself, or on the 
soil organisms, but on account also of 
the varying displacements produced on 
all the elaborately inter-related factors 
that go to make up the complex chain of 
soil equilibria Scientific American 


Soil fertility, while far better un- 
derstood than it was forty years ago 
or even twenty years ago, is as a 
science, decidedly in its infancy. The 
enormous possibilities of the subject 
are now fully understood and the 
value of the Experiment Stations to 
agriculture are also better understood. 
In fact, soil fertility is best demon- 
strated and handled by the Experi- 
ment Stations. 
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Editorial Notes 

Autnouse the weather conditions 

have not been very satisfactory 
during the season now drawing to a 
close, Jack Frost has been very kind 
to Utica. He made a trip around the 
surrounding country by the middle 
of September, leaving blackened ruins 
wherever tender flowers and vegeta- 
bles had been. 

But October arrived and found city 
gardens still glowing with all the col- 
ors of Autumn. Even the most ten- 
der plants were still flourishing. 

Usually one severe frost kills all 
but the most hardy kinds by the sec- 
ond or third week in September, and 
then lovely warm days follow during 
which one mourns the loss of blighted 
beauties. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages either way, however. Are hu- 
man beings ever entirely satisfied? 

September work was delayed be- 


cause of every available space being 


filled with annuals too full of bloom to 
be pulled up so new perennials could 
not be set out and many things that 
needed to be moved had to wait un- 
til after a killing frost should cause 
their new homes to be vacated. 


Questions have been asked off and 
on at club meetings regarding the 
value of sulphur as a fertilizer so 
we are inserting this month a clipping 
on the subject, from the Farm Journal, 
also one on window gardening. 


In regard to potting young plants 
the vital point on the size of pots be- 
ing kept down to the size of plants 
always makes us want to say with 
the small boy “Why”? We do not 
question the truth of statements on 
the evil effects of over-potting but we 
wonder why such known facts are so. 

In the garden, young plants are set 
out where their roots can wander at 


their own sweet will, so why in pots 
must they be kept within bounds? Ex- 
perience has taught the facts but we 
do not remember ever having read 
or heard an explanation. 


Every true gardener is or should 
be deeply interested in the protec- 
tion of our birds and should know all 
of their enemies so we are giving 
an article, also clipped, on one of their 
worst wild enemies, the red squirrel. 

We remember having our attention 
drawn to this subject a few years ago 
while staying for a time in a near-by 
small city where red squirrels were 
very numerous and so tame that they 
would come to the windows to be fed. 

Cunning? Indeed they were, and 
we quite envied the residents of that 
city until one of them told us he had 
seen so many squirrels robbing birds’ 
nests that he was convinced the city 
would have very few birds in a year 
or two. 

Yes, the squirrels are cunning but 
so are the birds and of infinitely more 
value. 

As we cannot afford to lose the birds 
it is certain we cannot afford to pro- 
tect the red squirrels. 


Useful Hints for November 


BEGIN the work of covering beds 
and border early this month. You 
must, however, be guided by the 
weather. Very tender plants need a 
light protection as soon as rather 
severe frosts come. This can be added 
to gradually as the month advances. 
Most perennials will stand some frost 
and be injured by too early cover- 
ing. When the ground becomes frozen 
apply a liberal covering of manure. 
Scatter around the roots and between 
plants but be careful not to get the 
manure, especially if it is fresh, on the 
crowns. 

Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells are 
extremely sensitive to overcovering. 
Whatever protection is used, if any, 
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must be under the leaves and must be 
light. Really they are safer without 
any. 

Pansies that were young in the 
Spring or those that were kept 
trimmed back, need a little manure 
around them. They will bioom again 
in early Spring. 


Climbing Roses should be staked 
down and covered, but Teas do best 
by having soil piled around their roots 
into a mound which will cover them 
to a depth of perhaps a foot. In the 
Spring, the dirt is removed and the 
Roses trimmed back to two or three 
buds on each stem, consequently the 
dying of stems above the mound dur- 
ing the Winter is of no consequence. 

Do not use dirt from the Rose bed 
as the piling up of this would leave 
valleys around each Rose where water 
could settle. Such a condition would 
mean sure death to the Roses, for 
their “feet” must be kept dry while 
they are sleeping. 


All plants need water “to drink” 
but standing water is their ruin un- 
less they are aquatic or swamp plants. 


Dr..e a strong stake in by each 
Rhododendron and gently draw the 
branches toward it, tying with soft 
strong strips of cloth about an inch 
wide. Be very careful not to injure 
the buds which have tormed for next 
year’s bloom. 

Pile plenty of leaves around the 
roots and by the end of the month 
cover with burlap. The burlap is fast- 
ened easiest with safety pins. It 
should be so arranged that the bush 
when covered will be cone shaped, 
causing it to shed excess moisture. 

If the work of drawing the branches 
together is left until very cold weather 
they are liable to break as the cold 
makes them stiff and brittle. Rhodo- 
dendrons are supposed not to be hardy 
enough for this section, but they will 
do well if set in a rather sheltered 
position. 

Manure is their sure ruin. They 
must have leaf mould. 


A good dressing of manure around 
the shrubs will do them good. They 
be live without it, but not do as 
well, 


A good way to cover the perennials 
is to allow leaves to sift in around 
them as they do in the woods. 

Mother Nature is a pretty good 
teacher after all. 

In the Spring these same leaves will 
be soft enough to dig into the soil for 
a fertilizer. 

Ferns and other wild plants in the 
garden also need their natural cover- 
ing of leaves. 


If using fresh fertilizer on the beds 
do not allow it to get too close to the 
plants. It is quite liable to kill them. 


Early this month some good soil 
should be sifted and put into the cellar 
or garage for early spring use. It 
must not be too rich for tiny seedlings. 

Florists use soil of different grades 
of fertility. The food of seed babies 
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must vary with their age just as much 
as that of human babies does. Too 
rich a soil makes seedlings weak and 
spindling. 

This is the month for planting most 
of the Lilies. In fact, except the 
Madonnas many Lily bulbs cannot be 
obtained before November or even 
December. ‘ 

If there is danger of the ground 
becoraing frozen before the bulbs ar- 
rive, the place where they are to be 
set out must be covered with a heavy 
mulching to keep the frost out. A 
box or board can be put on for an 
extra covering if necessary. 

Early this month bulbs should be 
started for blooming at Christmas 


time. Some of the Amaryllis would be 
especially beautiful. The paper white 
Narcissus is probably the easiest to 
grow and good bulbs are almost sure 
to bloom well. Nothing can be sim- 
pler than raising them in water. 


The last week in November, unless 
the weather is very unusual, sees the 
garden work over for the year. As 
the mother tucks the little ones in 
their beds and sits down for a quiet 
hour or two of reading, so the gar- 
dener rests from manual labors to en- 
joy a month or two of reveling in some 
of the delightful books on his beloved 
subject, before the new seed cata- 
logues arrive and usher in the next 
season’s work. 





Need of Fences 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


OME twenty or twenty-five years 
ago a wave of fence destruction 
swept over this section of the 

country leaving many fences leveled 
in its wake. The disaster was precip- 
itated by Landscape Art and increased 
by neighborly kindness, and he was a 
brave man who stood staunchly be- 
side his fence and defied the civic 


gods. 

Landscape Art claimed that fences 
tended to make small places look 
smaller, while their removal gave an 
open and park-like aspect to a street 
not to be obtained in any other way; 
while neighborliness demanded that 
all follow the fashion set by Art, lest 
others should feel aggrieved. 


In time. however, neighborly love 
was worn very thin by the depreda- 
tions of the neighbors’ cats, dogs, 
chickens and children, to say nothing 
of the leaves and litter that blew 
impartially the length of the street, 

*and we felt that the sacrifice was al- 
most too great even for the sake of 
Art, and now Art herself has dis- 
covered that she was entirely mis- 
taken in thinking that open spaces 
must of necessity be park-like—too 
often they are only shabby and un- 
kept. Corners are clipped, and edges 
worn bare; shrubbery is _ broken, 
carelessly or maliciously; flowers are 
plucked or pulled up by the roots, and 
no lady-like vocabulary is equal to 
the demands that are hourly made 
upon it. 


AN? so the pendulum is swinging 
back and we are coming again to 
realize that a garden is an enclosure 
—a spot in some way guarded and pro- 
tected from intrusion, where we may 
work and play at ease feeling reason- 
ably sure that we may enjoy the fruit 
of our labors. We are learning that 
a garden, like any other picture, is 
unfinished and imperfect without a 


frame to enclose it, no matter how 


lovely it may be in itself, and we are 
also learning that the frame should 
be in keeping with the picture. 

With a large place a well kept 
hedge is very attractive, but for a 
small place a hedge, if high and thick 
enough to be a real protection seems 
overwhelming and makes huge de- 
mands on the fertility of the soil. 
Where only a screen with slight pro- 
tection is needed a somewhat open 
planting of mixed shrubs is more de- 
sirable than a solid hedge and many 
of them bloom delightfully. Among 
these may be mentioned Honeysuckle, 
Deutzia, Weigelia, Spirea, Forsythia 
and others that may be found in any 
nursery catalogue, not forgetting 
shrubby Roses. 

Bu: often these things must them- 
selves be protected until they get well 
started and chicken wire usually an- 
swers the purpose very well. It is not 
very artistic, but that can be over- 
looked for temporary use and it can be 
easily and auickly covered with vines, 
Morning Glories being about the best 
for the purpose if the fence is only 
temporary. More attractive than this 
but not very expensive is a square 
mesh wire fencing with a more or 
less ornamental top, and of course 
there are walls and wooden fences and 
iron fences in variety for those who 
desire them. The general character 
of the place, however, must be well 
considered before the fence is decided 
upon, a stately mansion demanding an 
elaboration and dignity of enclosure, 
whether wall, hedge or fence that 
would be quite out of place with a 
small bungalow. 


One of the charms of an enclosure 
is the gracious and beautiful entrance 
that it makes possible. An entrance 
that is merely a continuance of the 
street can hardly be called an en- 
trance; but a gateway may be made 
most alluring. The gate may be more 
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or less elaborate, but the simpler ones 
possess an old world charm that adds 


‘much to the attractiveness of the 


modern resicence. 


While it is very true that fences 
will not keep out the determined ma- 
rauder, they do keep in order the 
people who are only thoughtless, and 
I am sure that the general public has 
more respect for property that is en- 
closed. The thought is, if the owner 
does not care enough for his property 
to protect it, why should the public 
worry? 


Sulphur as a Fertilizer 


In the Summer of 1921 The Farm 
Journal carried an article by Dr. William 
Crocker, University of Chicago, regard- 
ing the use of sulphur as a fertilizer. 
Dr. Crocker told how remarkable in- 
creases in yield of alfalfa were secured 
in Oregon and Washington by the use 
of sulphur. 

That such results cannot be had in 
every section is evident from results of 
tests in Texas. The Texas Experiment 
Station has been investigating sulphur 
in soils, from the standpoint of the 
chemist, for more than twenty years 
and from the standpoint of the agrono- 
mist for several years. The conclusions 
are that there may be some soils in the 
state that will respond to the use of 
sulphur fertilizers and there may be 
some crops, such as alfalfa, upon which 
the sulphur would be of particular bene- 
fit. The use of sulphur is advised only 
experimentally. 

The Texas Station is now conducting 
some rather extensive field experiments 
with sulphur as a fertilizer for cotton, at 
Temple, Tex. Sulphur has been applied 
to the soil in quantities varying from 50 
to 10,000 pounds to the acre, alone and 
in combinations with like amounts of 
lime. These results show that avplica- 
tions of small amounts of sulvhur, 50 
to 1,000 pounds to the acre, have in- 
creased slightly the vields of seed cotton. 
Some of these exneriments showed sub- 
stantial net profits. Larger applica- 
tions of sulphur, 2,500 to 10.000 pounds 
to the acre. decreased the yields as com- 
pared to the vield from the same soil 
which did not receive sulphur. 

The Texas Station will continue its ex- 
periments, but in the light of present in- 
formation, has not found anv soils in 
Texas on which it seems justifiable to use 
sulnhur extensively as a fertilizer. The 
station says in a recent bulletin: 

“Sulphur is necessary to plant growth. 
The vroblems have been whether to use it 
on all; how much to use; in what form it 
is most effective, and when and how to 
apnly it to the soil. 

“Tt is known that elemental sulnhur 
(flowers of sulvhur), when applied to 
agricultural soils, is gradually changed 
from free sulvhur to the form of sul- 
phuric acid. which might dissolve some of 
the mineral plant nutrients in the soil, 
notably the phosphates. 

“Acid phosphate is made commercially 
by treating ground raw rock phosphate 
with sulphuric acid, which is made from 
sulphur. Therefore, with these facts in 
mind, it has become desirable to know 
whether the farmer should undertake to 
produce his acid phosvhate in the soil by 
composting elemental sulphur and 
ground raw rock phosphate, both of 
which are comparatively cheap, or 
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whether he should buy his acid phosphate 
as is now the custom. Investigations 
of this feature by the Texas Station 
seem to point toward the commercial acid 
phosphate as best.”"—Farm Journal 


Pots and Potting 


Success in the window garden de- 
pends on what we grow the plants in. 
The common clay pot is best. 

pots are more ornamental, but 
they are also more likely to become a 
source of trouble. When plants in com- 
mon pots are overwatered, much of the 
excess passes off in a day or two under 
ordinary warm conditions; but with the 
glazed pot the surplus water will remain 
for several days, since evaporation can 
take place only from the surface of the 
soil. Glazed pots may be used success- 
fully with water-loving plants, like the 
Calla, when provided with a drainage 
opening in the base, but for other types 
of plants the common pot is best. There 
is a type of pot on the market in which 
no drainage opening is provided. This 
type is practically useless as a growing 
pot, since it is almost impossible to main- 
tain a plant in one without sooner or 
later having a case of “sour soil.” Such 
pots are useful mainly as jardinieres, in 
which other pots holding plants may be 
placed. 

The soil used in potting plants should 
be rich, fine and of such density as will 
permit ready drainage. Potted plants, 
unlike those in open ground, cannot send 
roots broadcast in search of food and 
water, hence only rich soil is desirable. 
Small stones and other refuse are useless 
and should be discarded. 

When potting plants, the hole in the 
base of the pot may be partly closed with 
a small stone or piece of broken pot. If 
the plants are to be subirrigated, the soil 
must extend to the bottom of the pot; 
but if they are surface watered, a thin 
layer of pebbles or charcoal may be put 
in first and soil placed on it. If the soil 
is of the right consistency, however, no 
special drainage is required. 

The mistake of overpotting is often 
made with the intention of encouraging 
growth and bloom by providing plenty of 
room. Actually, a plant will do better 
if set in a pot just large enough to con- 
tain the roots without undue crowding. 
The first potting of slips or seedlings 
should be in two-inch pots, from which 
changes to successive larger sizes are 
made only when the roots become pot- 
bound. To place a young plant in a 
large pot on the theory that the pot 
will be required eventually, is a sin. 

Percy E. JACKMAN, (In Farm Journal) 


Red Squirrel Foe of 
Song and Game Birds 


It has been reported this Fall in the 
Adirondacks that the red squirrel has 
a greater nuisance than ever. 

From other sections of the county dur- 
ing the early part of the year came re- 
ports to the same effect. State game 
commissioners in the northern states and 
naturalists have insisted for a long time 
that this handsome little marauder was 
one of the worst enemies of game and 
useful birds in existence and some au- 
thorities have gone so far as to say that 
the scarcity of Grouse in some of the 
northern forests has been due to his 





depredations and the incessant murder- 
ing of another enemy,—the Goshawk. 
he red squirrel is especially dan- 
gerous to game birds because he attacks 
the nest. It has been stated on au- 
thority, that one red squirrel will eat 
as many as three hundred of the eggs 
of useful birds in a year. This is al- 
most equivalent to an egg each day for 
breakfast. He will moreover eat the 
young and because of his incessant 
searching for his prey he has been aptly 
termed “the rat of the treetops.” 

The late John Burroughs wrote of 
the red squirrel: “Nearly all the birds 
look upon it as their enemy and attack 
and annoy it when it appears near their 
breeding haunts. Thus I have seen the 
Pewee, the Cuckoo, the Robin and the 
Wood Thrush pursuing it with angry 
voice and gestures. If you wish the 
birds to breed and thrive in your or- 
chards and groves, kill every red squirre! 
that infests the place.” 

The red squirrel ranges in that part 
of the United States north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. He has proved him- 
self a pest not only in the eyes of sports- 
men but to farmers as well, hundreds 
of whom have complained from time to 
time to various state game preserva- 
tion authorities that he has destroyed 
young chickens and the young of do- 
mestic pigeons. 

Besides the late John Burroughs, such 
naturalists as Dr. B. H. Warren, for- 
merly state ornithologist of Pennsylvania, 
Professor N. F. Davis, Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, who for many years was chief 
of the Biological Survey at Washington, 
D. C., Arthur Chapman, former game 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, and the 
late August Koch, have all described his 
destructive habits. 

In some states the red squirrel has 
been protected by law but the mass of 
evidence proves him to be a destroyer 
of the worst kind, of game and useful 
birds and also injurious to other inter- 
ests of farmers. 

Most sportsmen add him to the list of 
their enemies and he has been put on the 
black list of the New York Conservation 
Commission.—Utica Press 


Golden-Banded Lily of Japan 

ROM our earliest childhood we have 

been lovers of flowers and have 
grown many varieties.—none of which 
have given us more pleasure than the 
Golden-Banded Lily of Japan. 

From two bulbs we now have a row 
of thrifty plants in a bed with a 
northern exposure. When we first 
commenced to grow them some twelve 
years ago we were warned by friends 
not to disturb them as they were 
averse to change when once established 
and indeed were often found to disap- 
pear entirely after a few years cultiva- 
tion. In looking through our floral 
catalogues during the years of the 
World War and for some years after 
we found they were not listed; one 
prominent fiorist in an editorial say- 
ing he had ceased to catalogue them at 
all as a disease was liable to attack the 
bulbs and it was only through special 
orders that he would attempt to sup- 
ply his customers. 

Two years ago in late November we 
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resolved to divide the clumps as the 
blossoms were much smaller and less 
numerous the preceding Summer. We 
did this and found such a mass of 
bulbs, large and small, that one won- 
dered how they could have made even 
inferior growth. We separated them 
and the next season nearly every bulb 
of considerable size bloomed, but not 
luxuriantly. This year, however, they 
were wonderful, and many strangers 
passing called to admire their ex- 
quisite beauty and find where the 
bulbs could be obtained. 

We make the soil rich and loamy, 
and in our cold climate (Western New 
York) protect the bulbs after freezing 
weather sets in, by a generous mulch- 
ing of rotted manure and straw. The 
purpose of this is twofold,—winter 
protection and added fertility. 

The fragrance of the Golden-Banded 
Lily of Japan is surpassingly sweet 
and penetrating, especially when the 
dew is falling, its subtle oder pene- 
trating a house from garret to base- 
ment through the open windows and 
doors. Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS 


The Fellowship of Flowers 


She washes dishes 
In a big hotel; 
And late at night 
Cleans rooms 
And scrubs the halls 
In office building, 
Where I have my desk. 


And sometimes, 
At the close 
Of summer day, 
I leave a note 
Near vase of flowers 
Upon my desk: 
“Please take them home.” 


And I could write 
Of going, 
With a doctor friend, 
To humble rooms 
Where live the. poor; 
And finding 
Vase of flowers 
From garden beds 
Of. mine, 
Close by a bed 
Where she 
Who scrubbed the halls 
Lay dying. 


Or, I might write, 
That crippled son 
Or paralytic 
Husband 
Found great store 
Of joy and cheer 
In flowers of mine; 


But I must tell 
The truth. 
She beat me 
At the show 
In every class, 
In which we two 
Had entered flowers. 
And goodress knows 
When she found time 
To grow them! 
OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Why The Hydrangea 
Has Varying Colors 


BY EDWARD O. DEAN 


LANT scientists at the New Jer- 

sey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion, New Brunswick, have solved 
the problem of why Hydrangeas so 
often fail to produce the color of 
bloom for which they were sold. It 
has been found after several years of 
experimentation with hundreds of 
plants and twelve different varieties 
that in any good garden soil ground 
limestone at the rate of ten thousand 
pounds to the acre will induce the for- 
mation of pink flowers without in- 
jury to the plants. Then again, al- 
most anything not toxic to the plants 
that will make the soil acid, if used 
in sufficient quantities, will bring 
about blue flowers. If not used in 
sufficient amounts intermediate colors 
appear. 


Plant physiologists have been baf- 
fled for more than one hundred and 
fifty years by the propensity of Hy- 
drangeas to change their color in dif- 
ferent locations. Growers, not only 
amateurs but experts who make a liv- 
ing producing the plants and flowers 
for the market, have wondered why 
the same variety bears pink flowers 
one year and blue the next. Or why 
the flowers are pink on one side of the 
porch and on the other side mauve. 
Equally puzzling has it been for large 
growers for forcing to find in pots 
of soil from one field flowers ranging 
in color from pink to blue. 


Explorers for new ornamental 
plants many years ago found species 
of Hydrangeas in China and Japan 
which bore pink flowers. When they 
were taken to France their flowers 
were still pink. One day a traveler 
in Japan found a plant bearing blue 
flowers. He was elated at having at 
last found something different, but 
alas, when it bloomed in France the 
color was pink. 


At one time it was a rare thing 
to find a blue Hydrangea in Holland, 
while in various parts of Germany the 
flowers were blue, pink or intermedi- 
ate. In certain parts of England at 
the present time the blue Hydrangea 
is never seen, while pinks are con- 
spicuous by their absence in other 
sections of that country. Soil analyses 
were made and it was decided that 
iron and aluminum in the soil were re- 
sponsible for the blue color. We read 
statements to this effect in standard 
works of reference. Yet, it need 
hardly be stated, iron and aluminum 
exist in abundance in practically all 
soils, even in those in which the plants 
bear pink flowers. 


Students of Hydrangeas who have 
sought a key to this time-honored 
puzzle, as to variations in color 
hitherto have been able to get little 
farther than that “different soils pro- 
duce pink, blue or mauve blooms.” 


These horticultural writers failed to 
state the nature of these “different 
soils.” - 


HARLES H. CONNORS, one of 

the New Jersey scientists, in ex- 
plaining the results of the Hydran- 
gea experiments, which will go down 
in plant history as one of this year’s 
noteworthy contributions to horticul- 
ture, points out that some growers 
already had learned that lime in the 
soil would increase the percentage of 
Hydrangeas bearing pink :!owers. As 
most of the varieties catalogued are 
pink it is very embarrassing, not to 
say annoying, to a nurseryman to send 
out a shipment of plants only to have 
them returned because they bore 
mauve or blue flowers. One grower, 
it appears, used a large amount of hy- 
drated lime and nearly killed his 
plants. The leaves turned yellow and 
the plants were sickly and dwarfed. 
Some of them were sent to the New 
Jersey. station and the trouble was 
thought to be an injury of some kind 
suffered by the roots. The matter 
was cleared up, however, when it was 
learned that an excessive amount of 
lime had been used. 


“But on the chalk cliffs of Eng- 
land,” Mr. Connors adds, “Hydran- 
geas are healthy and always pink;” 
so perhaps the form and not the sub- 
stance of the lime was responsible. 
Accordingly an experiment was car- 
ried on at the New Jersey station 
in which it was found that lime in 
soils will help to produce pink flowers, 
but that the form of the lime has a 
good deal to do with it. Ground lime- 
stone can be used with safety in large 
applications, while an excess of either 
hydrated or slaked lime will result in 
chlorosis. Tests were made and it was 
learned that a certain degree of acid- 
ity (as indicated by the hydrogenion 
concentration) seemed associated with 
each color variation. Plants were 
grown in agricultural soils varying 
in acidity and the flowers produced 
were in accord with the degree of 
acidity in the soil. 


How is the required soil acidity 
brought about? one would be prompted 
to ask. “It is known,” says Mr. 
Connors, “that iron filings, old tin 
cans, iron sulphate and even dilute 
sulphuric acid will increase the acid- 
ity in the soil and tend to cause blue 
flowers. It is probable also that sul- 
phur will do the same thing, although 
this has not yet been tried.” 

It is stated that varieties expected 
to bloom next year on _ terminals 
formed this season should be treated 
now in order to change the color of 
the flowers next year. Some varieties 
bloom on laterals formed the same 
season and a treatment early in the 
season or successive treatments up to 
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the time of blooming probably will re- 
sult in a change of color provided the 
treatment is adequate. 


Ornamental Asparagus 

The several species and varieties 
of Ornamental Asparagus are now so 
well known for their utility in all 
kinds of cut flower work that they are 
considered indispensable and are 
grown in immense quantities by flo- 
rists for that purpose, but why so 
little has been said about their great 
value as a decorative plant for the 
private greenhouse and window gar- 
den is more than one can imagine, 
especially when they can be so easily 
grown, and do so well in almost all 
situations. 

One of the most beautiful varieties 
is A. plumosus nanus, as it is of 
elegant spreading form and _ the 
branches or fronds arch gracefully, 
and are exquisitely fine and fern-like, 
yet firm and strong. The fronds are 
from fifteen to twenty inches in 
length, and taper to a point from a 
width of twelve inches, and are of a 
rich dark green color, far surpassing 
the grace and beauty of a Maidenhair 
Fern. 

In order to enable this Asparagus to 
properly develop itself, it should be 
given a compost composed of two- 
thirds light loamy soil, and one-third 
well rotted manure or leaf mould. Mix 
well and use the compost rough. In 
potting use porous pots, and see that 
proper drainage is provided, and when 
the plants are brought inside, which 
should be done about the middle of 
September, let them be given as light 
and sunny a situation as possible, 
where a temperature of from fifty- 
five to sixty degrees is maintained. 
Water should be thoroughly given 
when required, and the plants fre- 
quently and thoroughly sprayed. 

During the summer season, or from 
May to September, the plants do best 
when plunged in a partially shaded 
situation where they can be properly 
supplied with water both overhead and 
at the roots, and early in September 
taken up and shifted on into pots a 
size larger, and on the approach of 
colder weather brought inside. 

It occasionally happens that through 
some unavoidable cause during the 
winter months, the fronds or leaves 
assume a rusty or unhealthy appear- 
ance, and in this case it is best to re- 
move them entirely when the plants 
are being placed outside; or if there 
are many so affected, allow the plants 
to pass into a state of rest for some 
five or six weeks by withholding the 
supply of water. When the new shoots 
make their appearance, repot using a 
clean pot and drainage and giving 
fresh compost. Before doing this 
carefully remove as much of the old 
soil as possible without disturbing 
the roots too much. At this time the 
plants if too large can be carefully 
divided, and so kept to any desired 
size. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 











Value of Organization in Rose Progress 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual. 


EVER has the value of organ- 
ization in promoting the real in- 

’* terests of any one flower been so 
convincingly shown as in the action 
which may now properly be reported, 
relating to the introduction in an 
equitable and general way of at least 
one of the superb new Roses hybrid- 
ized under government control by the 
late Dr. W. Van Fleet. 

Before his untimely death, the good 
Doctor had selectec several of his re- 
cent hybridizations, made along lines 
utterly different from those usually 
followed by the world’s Rose growers 
and kept in a narrow range, which 
he believed were proper contributions 
toward the eventual “dooryard Rose,” 
which was his fine ideal. 


A drive from Harrisburg to Wash- 
ington in the yery beginning of the 
Rose season showed that the door- 
yards of rich and fertile southern 
Pennsylvania, and of smiling Mary- 
land, were virtually free from Roses, 
save for an occasional bush of one of 
the old hardy Roses that have survived 
and have generally been superseded 
by better Roses in the gardens of the 
fanciers. There are, of course, Crim- 
son Rambler and Dorothy Perkins, 
but aside from a maximum half- 
dozen, the homes of this prosperous 
and beautiful country are roseless. 
It was these home surroundings that 
Dr. Van Fleet was aiming for. 


OW the first of these Roses was 

named by the Portland Rose So- 
ciety, after the variety sent there for 
trial had come into magnificent bloom, 
in honor of the daughter of the pres- 
ent Secretary cf Agriculture, and thus 
the Mary Wallace Rose became an en- 
tity. 

For more than two years negotia- 
tions have been proceeding looking to- 
ward the introduction of this Rose. 
Under the cumbersome methods of 
Federal control, the Department of 
Agriculture cannot sell a good thing 
of this sort, and if it is given away 
in any quantity, then at once congres- 
sional criticism is assured, for some 
unacauainted legislator from Podunk 
Corners may arise in his dignity and 
beg to know why his constituents have 
been denied the inestimable and in- 
alicuable American right to have for 
nothing some plant they do not need. 
and do not want, and cannot succeed 
with. 

When one realizes that a little or- 
ganization of congressmen is known to 
have been formed to get back the free 
seed distribution which was wisely 
ended in the last Congress, and when 
it is further realized that the chief 
demand for free seeds comes from the 


city of New York, where this cheap 
form of congressional bribery has ap- 
parently been exceedingly successful, 
the tommyrot of the whole business 
sticks out strongly. 


But with respect to Mary Wallace, 
fortuitous circumstances have per- 
mitted the Bureau of Plant Industry 
now to consent to its dissemination, 
and it is quite likely that ten or more 
Rose merchants of standing—mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society, 
willing to agree to the somewhat ar- 
duous protective terms of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to tell the truth 
about the Rose; to keep its name 
straight; to print an honest picture of 
it;—-will have good planis of Mary 
Wallace to send out in the Spring of 
1924, and at a price not exceeding the 
very reasonable limit set by the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry. (Inciden- 
tally, this price is not to be more than 
double the average price of a dozen 
Roses of the same class, so that there 
will be no Peony, Iris or Gladiolus 
fancier prices stuck on to this wonder- 
ful new Rose!) 


The Mary Wallace Rose bears the 
following official description: 


“W. C. 124. Pillar rose type. Makes 
a fine, strong, self-supporting Rose six 
to eight feet high, with large, glossy 
foliage, resistant at Bell to all diseases. 
Blooms with great freedom in Spring, 
and bears a considerable number of fine 
buds in Summer and Fall. Flowers well- 
formed, semi-double, bright, clear rose- 
pink, with salmon base to the petals; 
the largest in size of any Wichuraiana 
hybrid, generallv exceeding four inches 
in diameter. Hardy; readily propa- 
gated.” 

Such is the reserved and conserva- 
tive description of this beautiful Rose, 
a great bouauet of which I had the 
honer to hand to Secretary Wallace 
on the day of the Washington Rose 
Pilgrimage, June 1 of this year. I 
do not need to add any catalogue en- 
thusiasm, but I can say that I believe 
the Rose will be an enormous advan- 
tage to the United States. 


Now. without the persistent, patient, 
and able work done through and by 
the American Rose Society, this good 
Rose would have had to go into the 
ordinary Course of Special Plant In- 
troduction Branch of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. D. C., probably 
under a number, and be spread around 
hit or miss, without charge, without 
control, and without any condition 
which would permit a wholesale prop- 
agation and dissemination. 

I have not one word of criticism of 
the splendid work done by the S. P. I. 
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folks for items of potential value to | 


be experimented with, but no one 
would think for a moment that such 


a method would be right if it was de- | 


sired in the shortest possible time to 
have a great thing like the Mary 
Wallace Rose “nade available to many 
American homes. 


I am going to beg the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER not te ask me 
how to get the Mary Wallace Rose. 
Any Rose-growing nurseryman who 
is a member of the American Rose 
Society or will become such can join 
equitably in the distribution of this 
Rose if he will write to the office of 
the Society in West Grove, Pa. The 
way, therefore, to get the Rose for 
the Syring of 1924 is to urge nursery- 
men to become possessed of it. There 
will be a profit sufficient at least to 
pay for the cost of handling, and if 
the distribution is a success there will 
be a little left in the hands of the 
American Rose Society with which to 
reward hybridizers of new Roses. 


The Northern Cherokee Rose 


In our justifiable enthusiasm for the 
Hybrid Tea Roses and the inclined-to- 
be-tender Climbers, we must, neverthe- 
less, bear in mind that there are thou- 
sands of gardens in the United States 
where climatic and pocketbook conditions 
do not allow their cultivation. These 
gardens require a Rose of unquestion- 
able hardiness and with a rugged consti- 
tution. 

The owners of these harder-luck gar- 
dens love a Rose as much as we do, and 
the “propagating” members of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society should endeavor to 
increase for them the number of varieties 
and range of colors of definitely hardy 
Roses. 

There is a Rose of this class that 
nurserymen seem to have fought shy 
of. It suckers freely in an open soil, 
so that a stock could soon be worked 
up. For the want of a better common 
name, I call it the “(Northern Cherokee 
Rose.” 

The only objection to its scientific 
appellation—Rosa spinosissima altaica— 
is that one must be particularly sober 
when pronouncing it or he may get 
balled up among the s’s! National pro- 
hibition will soon eradicate this handicap, 
but not the s’s! 

While originally described as a species, 
it is now considered as belonging to the 
Scotch group. It is a native of the Altai 
Mountains in Siberia, has been known 
to cultivation since 1818, and in 1895 
was described as “a Rose almost lost to 
cultivation.” 

It has, unfortunately, also been known 
as R. grandifiora, a name also applied 
in European catalogues to a climbing 
form of the Polyantha Rose, thus creat- 
ing much confusion. In fact, my first 
effort to obtain this Rose was suggested 
by reading a description of it under the 
name of R. grandiflora. I imported 
some plants, but received the climbing 
Polyantha, which went skating the first 
Winter after planting, and never re- 
turned. I had relied upon the reputed 
entire hardiness of the Altaica form! 

The true KR. spinosissima altaica is ab- 
solutely hardy without any Winter pro- 
tection, and seems free from the attacks 
of mildew or insects, though it is some- 
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times troubled with a scale that is easily 
controlled by spraying. 

It forms a bushy shrub about five 
feet tall and in an oj soil spreads 
freely, just as do the other forms of the 

Scotch In May and June it is 
smothered in large clusters of single, 
paper-white flowers, enhanced in their 
beauty by the numerous bright yellow 
stamens in their centers. One vigorous 
shoot will, be crowned by a cluster of 
these pure white flowers large enough 
and handsome enough to creditably per- 
form the function of a bridal btouquet 
at any wedding. I have often thought 
of this when its blooms were at the 
height of perfection, but it always hap- 
pened that no swain of my acquaintance 
had popped the vital question at an op- 

portune time, such as would bring the 
viainctien of his ardent desire just 
when the blooms were at their best. Per- 
haps some loving couple will arrange 
with me to be married on the day of the 
maximum bloom of the Northern Chero- 
kee Roses; then I can happily provide 
the decorations. 

If I were asked where this Rose could 

be obtained I would have to cnmtyer 
oT can’t tell you.” There are groups of 
it at the Arnold Arboretum and at the 
Kew Garden, brt I know of no nursery- 
man carrying it in stock. I have had 
my plant some twenty-five years, always 
in one “hole” in the lawn. hole 
has been kept free of sod for a space 
four feet in diameter, and as most of 
its suckers come up in the sod outside 
this four-foot circle, ee 4 are cropped 
off by the lawn-mower. few come up 
within the circle and are tenderly lifted 
and potted as gifts to friends. 

Some years ago I mp a small sucker 
plant to a friend happily, or 
it in » large bed of enri 
plant is new not enly much 
mine, but has enabled him, through its 
offshoots, to present quite a number to 
his friends. 

Enterprising nurserymen should resur- 
rect this Rose from the undeserved ob- 
livion in which it rests and offer it to 
the general public. The beauty of its 
bloom ought to be enjoyed as well as 
its excellent quality as a lawn shrub.— 
W. C. EGan (In The American Rose 
Annual) 


Unusual Spring Flowers 
By ANNIE COCHRANE RAWLISON 


(In Farm and Gardén) 

In my border in early May there is 
ne flower so much admired as Camassia 
Cusickii. The tall spike springing from 
a cluster of lily-like leaves is often two 
feet high. The pale blue six-pointed, 
rather large flowers, arranged loosely 
on the stalk, begin to bloom from the 
bottom upwards, so that their blooming 
period lasts several weeks. If they are 
picked they come out in water and last 
a long time. The bulb looks like an 
elongated beet root and in a few years 
makes large clumps that can be sepa- 
rated as. soon as the leaves die down, 
which is a few weeks after blooming. 
We have a native Camassia variety, 
Fraseri, commonly known as the Will 
Hyacinth or Indiana Quamash. It is 
quite small in comparison with Camassia 
Cusickii. It requires no special care to 
grow them; they are quite hardy and 
thrive in the same soil as Lily bulbs. 
Plant them deep, from six to eight inches, 
and leave them undisturbed, unless you 


wish to separate them to make other 


clumps in your garden. No spring blue 
flower is more charming or es a 
greater show in your border. It well 


deserves to be more widely cultivated. 

Another unusual spring flower is the 
Ornithogalum nutans. I got the bulbs 
from a garden now a century old, and 
could never find the name in any nursery 
catalogue. I knew it was a Star of 
Bethlehem, but not like the common one 
in our gardens, this variety, nutans, be- 
ing much handsomer. It has star-like 
blossoms, pale green inside with a white 
band running longitudinally through the 
center of each petal, the outside being 
silvery grey. It is quite a rapid 
spreader. Some years ago I sent a box 
of them to Mr. Meehan, the well-known 
nurseryman, and he kindly wrote me the 
name. 

We all know Snowdrops; but how 
many of us know Snowflakes? Its leaves 
are just like the Narcissus with a tall 
stalk surmounted by a pure white droop- 
ing blossom, each petal tipped with 
bright green. It is sweetly pretty. I 
first saw it in a Kentutky garden and 
longed for it; but not knowing the bo- 
tanical name I could not order it from 
a nurseryman, when, lo and behold! one 
fine spring morning I found one bloom- 
ing in my garden. I was sure at first the 
fairies had planted it, but in practical 
at I a re must have myriad : 
present from my kind nurseryman, 
with a lot of bulbs ordered the Fall be = 
fore. So, garden-lovers, do not forget 
Leucojum vernum, the Spring Snow- 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 
Ave the Glad Philosopher is in 











a quandary. He is in doubt as 
to whether he ought to feel 

elated or chagrined—honored or hu- 
miliated. A supposed friend recently 
made statement of his belief that the 
writer of these lines hadn’t an enemy 
in the world. Now, when that little 
bit of gossip got around to the ear 
of the G. P., he was inclined to feel 
just a little proud of what he con- 
sidered a compliment. But a few days 
later, when this little poem by an ob- 
scure author came to his notice, it 
set him to thinking. 

“He has no enemy, you say; 

My friend, your boast is poor; 

He who hath mingled in the fray 

Of duty that the brave endure 

Must have made foes. If he has none 

Small is the work that he has done. 

He has hit no traitor on the hip; 

Has cast no cup from perjured lip; 

Has never turned the wrong to right; 

Has been a coward in the fight.” 


The Glad Philosopher’s unbelliger- 
ent temperament, doubtless inherited 
from his Quaker ancestry, may be 
largely responsible for his aversion 
to quarrels and disputations. For 
many years he has been content to 
pass his days in concordant tranquil- 
ity, happiest when living the simplest ; 
more appreciative of the beautiful out- 
door creations of nature than the 
achievements of most so-called great 
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men; endeavoring the while to fol- 
low the precepts of St. Paul, who, 
though his strenuous life was beset 
by perils and vicissitudes, culminating 
in martyrdom, advised: “As far as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” 

And then the poem, and the rude 
awakening. 

Hence the quandary. Was this 
gentleman’s expressed ecpinion com- 
mendatory or disparaging? Was it 
a testimonial of approbation or an 
opprobrious arraignment? As a mat- 
ter of fact was it not both? 


Wwe. the worm has turned. The 
Glad Philosopher has at last be- 
held the vision. From now on he in- 
tends to strive for enemies. Come on, 
ye meddlers, busybodies, and all who 
have axes to grind, and lead him to 
the conflict! Behold the chip upon 
his manly shoulder—let him who dar- 
eth biff it but the once. Light the 
forge; lay back upon the anvil the 
plowshare and the pruning hook. Not 
St. Paul, but David—Rex shall here- 
after be his patron saint. Greetings, 
Anthony Comstock, T. Roosevelt, Dr. 
Cook, A. Volstead, et al. He is de- 
termined, henceforth, to earn fame 
at any cost. If enemies do not de- 
clare themselves fast enough he may 
be driven to the horribly repulsive 
extremity of entering politics, since 
he does not have the necessary wealth 
to engage in some worthy philan- 
thropy. 


Some nineteen hundred years ago 
a certain Nazarene carpenter-philoso- 
pher, who is now called The Prince 
of Peace, taught by precept and dem- 
onstrated by example that one can 
have enemies without having enmity. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Long Time Subscrip- 
tions Save Money 


The large proportion of three year 
renewal subscriptions which are com- 
ing to THE FLOWER GROWER these 
days is most gratifying. It is grati- 
fying in at least two ways: First, it 
shows that people are not short of 
money, but; secondly, and more impor- 
tant to the Editor, it shows that those 
who really know THE FLOWER GROWER 
have confidence in it, and want it 
steadily and with unbroken files. 

Recently a new long time rate has 
been made of five years for $5.00 and 
this will be still better for our friends 
who are not impecunious, and who are 
good financiers, and understand how 
to save money. 

People live from hand to mouth. 
Those who are abundantly able finan- 
cially, buy things only in the smallest 
retail quantities, though the time con- 
sumed in looking after the ordering 
is considerable, and though the price 
is higher in small quantities. 

Moral—subscribe on the long time 
rate and save money and time. Time 
is money. 








Early Peonies for the North 


BY EDWARD 


REQUEST for a list of earliest 
A Peonies, which should bloom in 

Southern Minnesota for Decora- 
tion Day, merits an answer which 
might interest all people living north 
of the latitude of Philadelhia. First, 
because the demand for Peony blooms 
on that day exceeds that for all the 
rest of the Peony season; and, second, 
because in different seasons, there 
may be a difference of as much as 
sixteen days in the blooming time of 
the same variety of Peony. This year 
in central Illinois it was not merely a 
matter of days, in blooming time, to 
get flowers for Decoration Day, but of 
hours, and somewhere every year this 
must occur, though, of course, usually 
farther north. 


The earliest Peonies to bloom are 
the single and then the double Tenu- 
ifolia varieties, both a very fine deep 
red. But they are small, the plants 
are not vigorous always, and they 
hardly fill the bill. Here in Illinois 
they usually bloom about May first. 
Next comes Anomola, also called 
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Smouthii and Smoutsii, as tall as 
most Peonies, but with coarsely cut 
foliage. Blooms are single, a reddish 
purple that is not the best, but still 
worth while. A plant in bloom on a 
cemetery lot would make a good effect, 
but for cut flowers it would not be so 
good. 

Then comes the old-fashioned red, 
Officinalis Rubra, bearing a very fine 
flower, good for both cutting and land- 
scape. Officinalis Rosea might be two 
or three days earlier, but the color is 
not so good. There is a single red 
Officinalis called Anemoneflora that is 
also earlier than the Rubra, but the 
flower is not so serviceable. A red 
Japanese type Officinalis, blooms prob- 
ably with the Rubra, and would be 
good for landscape. It is a wonderful 
flower, not half appreciated. I am not 
familiar with the other early species. 


F THE regular or Chinensis 
Peonies, the earliest is Umbellata 
Rosea, a fine, upstanding grower, free 
bloomer, with clusters of pink and 
yellow fiowers, the unopened buds in 
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mass suggesting Roses with charming 
effect. This year, a very late season, 
it “saved the day” for me; I went 
over vhe bed at least ten times up 
till two o’clock, and got over thirty 
dozen blooms, while Edulis Superba, 
the great commercial Decoration Day 
pink, gave only scattering blooms. 

Edulis Superba, a deep pink, is in- 
dispensable, fine in every way, and 
Festiva Mazima is a leading white, 
but is later. Grandiflora Nivea Plena 
is an earlier white, very similar to 
Festiva Maxima, about two days 
earlier. A still earlier white is Nivea 
Plenissima, a dwarf, erect growing 
plant, blooms bomb type, now on the 
discard list of the American Peony 
Society and probably rather hard to 
get. But it gives some wonderful 
blooms when almost all of the Peony 
patch is still a mass of buds. 


A protected, sunny location, with 
southern slope might make as much 
as a week’s difference in blooming 
time. Growing Peonies in sod, delays 
blooming very decidedly. Pinching 
off all side buds when the size of 
hazelnuts, and leaving only the large 
central bud on the stem will hasten 
the bloom as much as two days. 

By growing the varieti<s iisted, one 
will get blooms for Decoration Day 
if it is possible at all, and by having a 
list of standard varieties also, will be 
sure to have them when the season is 
unusually early. 


Various Methods With Peonies 


HE Peonies of our gardens are 

divided into two groups, the 

Tree Peonies (Paeoneas Mou- 
tans), and the herbaceous sorts. It 
is these herbaceous sorts that are 
chiefly grown by Peony specialists 
who purchase roots of all sorts that 
sell well and increase their number 
by division every two years when the 
surplus roots are sold. By purchas- 
ing varieties worth five dollars per 
root the grower can divide these at 
the end of two years; many of them 
will divide into four pieces by this 
time and the four should be worth 
twenty dollars. 

There is a good profit to be made 
in the careful culture of Peonies, even 
exclusive of the sale of flowers which 
are worth a dollar per dozen in most 
districts. There are many instances 
of very large profits made by growers 
under favorable circumstances of lo- 
eation and otherwise; one man of 
whom the writer knows planted 


Peonies on two iots of the suburbs 
of a city where he had plenty of water 
available; the flowers alone paid for 
the planting and cultivation and when 
the roots were divided at the end of 
the second year the revenue which 
they brought was sufficient to pay for 
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the lots and the grower still had 
enough roots for the next season. 
Another specialist purchased fifty dol- 
lars worth of roots of the very best 
named sorts and a few years after- 
wards was selling a thousand dollars 
worth of roots each season. Many 
Peony growers have started by grow- 
ing just a few roots as a hobby; then 
as their stock increased they sold to 
neighbors and finally the hobby grew 
into a very profitable business. 


PEONIES are very easy to grow. 
They do not grow well in heavily 
manured soil but it must be fertile. 
Land which has been heavily manured 
the previous year for some other crop 
will generally do well but it is best 
that the fertility of the soil should 
have been obtained over a period of 
several years of healthful cultivation. 
The roots are divided into pieces hav- 
ing eyes as shown at Fig. 1 and are 
planted in rows two feet apart, the 
roots being set on a slant so that as 
the earth settles the roots will grow 
with it; the correct method of plant- 
ing is shown at Fig. 12. If planted 
perpendicularly as at Fig. 10 there 
is a danger that as the soil settles the 
roots will be uncovered and the bud 





exposed as at Fig. 11 and suffer win- 
terkilling. 

After planting, the roots are kept 
well cultivated until the end of the 
second year, when they are taken up 
and divided into pieces, each having 
from three to five eyes, as shown at 
Fig. 1, and sold. Small pieces such 
as shown in Fig. 4, having no eyes, 
are thrown into a pit or planted 
thickly in rows to be sorted over later 
on and those which form eyes are re- 
planted. A piece of root like that 
shown in Fig. 5 is not worth replant- 
ing because the lower part cannot 
make an eye. 

A very quick way of propagating 
Peonies was discovered about three 
years ago; it was found that cover- 
ing the plants with about eighteen 
inches of fine soil early in Spring, 
as shown at Fig. 13, causes a large 
number of buds to form on the stems 
and these are cut away as at Fig. 2, 
and planted separately as at Fig. 6. 
By this method it is possible to raise 
thirty or even forty new plants each 
year from one root. 

AISING Peonies from seed is also 

very interesting. Seeds should be 
saved from the very best sorts only 
and planted at once, for if they are 
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allowed to become dry it takes two 
years for them to germinate. Sow 
the seeds in drills as shown at Fig. 
7 and, after one season, if they are 


som and new sorts of merit are worth 
quite a lot of money. 


The Tree Peonies are grafted onto 








growing quickly in the row (Fig. 8), 
they can be transplanted as at Fig. 
9: When flowering time comes along 
you may find a new variety of blos- 
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the roots of the herbaceous sorts, 
the split-graft method (Fig. 14), or 
the side-graft (Fig. 3), being used 
to good advantage. Stock and scion 
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are fitted together and tied with fine 
wire and stored away with fine moss 
or, sand until planting time in Spring. 
In making the scion, a strong short 
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root, destitute of flower bud, is chosen 
and prepared for joining onto the 
piece of root in the manner shown at 
Fig. 3. 














Dahlias in the South 
I have attempted for a good many 
years to grow Dahlias in the South, 
and have attained a degree of success 


that I suppose would be satisfying, - 


to some peopie. I have always planted 
my Dahlias about the fifteenth of May, 
which is just about as late as they can 
be planted with safety. By that time 
they are in good sprout, regardless of 
how dry they are kept. 

They are generally up in from 
twelve to twenty days, and for the first 
six weeks make wonderful growth. My 
method is to pinch out the top when 
the plant is about six to eight inches 
high, allowing three to four stems to 
develop from the break. My method 
of flowering is to dis-bud by taking 
out the laterals for about twelve to 
fourteen inches down the stalk, and, 





of course, leaving one terminal bud. 
This gives, when the flower is opened, 
a good long stem. 

The first blooms are wonderful; the 
next blooms from the selected laterals 
are fairly good, but from then on my 
troubie begins, as I am unable to de- 
velop heavy, strong, flowering stalks. 
Consequently the flowers become 
smaller and the growth weaker. 

Although liberal quantities of ferti- 
lizers in various degrees, and different 
formula have been tried, with the ad- 
dition of quantities of water, a friend 
of mine who grows Dahlias expresses 
it by saying his Dahlias “go to weed.” 

I am unabie to develop the fine, 
strong, succulent stems for good flow- 
ers. There develops a lot of small, 
weak growth, abundant enough it is 
true, but none of it sufficiently large 


and strong for good flowers, although 
the greater number of this mass of 
small growth is removed. I have tried 
cutting back the entire plant at vari- 
ous stages of growth in an effort to 
produce fine, flowering stalks in the 
Fall when Dahlias are best. 

I have read a great deal lately about 
planting the tubers late. This advice 
I am sure would be good were it not 
for the fact they start into growth, 
whether they are planted or not, when 
the weather becomes sufficiently warm. 

I am wondering if any of the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER can give 
me any good advice, and whether or 
not any one has tried keeping the tu- 
bers in cold storage so as to be able to 
plant them around June 20 to July 1. 
This is the date I believe they should 
be planted in the South to produce 
fine, fall flowering plants. 

It is only on rare occasions that we 
have frost in middle Georgia before 
October 20 to November 1. 


JOHN A. PORTFR 








American Gladiolus Society 


HIS month I am going to tell you 
about the Rochester Exposition, 
icularly that part pertaining 

to the “Glad” Exhibit. 

Floral Hall is that building set 
aside for the display of all kinds of 
flowers, Ferns and potted plants. It 
is a building two hundred feet long 
and forty feet wide. The main part 
is devoted to Florists and Growers 
and the rear end is used exclusively 
for the Amateur’s contest and exhib- 
its. The entire walls and ceiling of 
this building were covered with Wild 
Smilax which presented a beautiful 
decoration and formed a handsome 
background for ail the wonderful 
flowers. Three rows of covered tables 
running the entire length of the build- 
ing were filled with all kinds of flow- 
ers, Ferns, Asters, Roses and a very 
large and creditable display of 
“Glads.” 

In the center of the building were 
arranged two gardens of-“Glads,” one 
containing over four hundred Schwa- 
ben with Cosmos and other greens 
which was one mass of yellow color and 
which lasted throughout the week. 
The other contained a large number 
of different colored “Glads” and was 
a beautiful sight. These gardens were 
semi-circular in form with a wide 
walk between them. Never before in 
the history of the Rochester Exposi- 
tion has there been so much interest 
manifested in Gladioli nor has com- 
petition for prizes by amateurs been 
so keen as this year. It was really 
the third day of the show before the 
judges could decide on the awards. 

The writer had about one hundred 
varieties of “Glads” on Exhibition 
and spent much time talking with 
amateur growers and those contem- 
plating growing them. Many of these 
asked me why they could not grow 
“Glads” as I was growing them, and 
in each instance I would find out un- 
der what conditions they were trying 
to grow them, the nature of the soil, 
the location of their gardens to their 
house or garage, how they cut the 
flowers, digging and storing ihe corms, 
also method of planting. I found so 
many different customs, practices and 
theories, all of which were wrong that 
I about concluded that one whole page 
in THE FLOWER GROWER could be well 
devoted to “Don’ts and Do’s” for the 
benefit of those who are trying to 
grow a few “Glads” in their little gar- 
dens. 

One lady could not get her bulbs 
to grow the second year. Upon in- 
quiry, the bulbs were stored in a 
garage and were frozen. A gardener 
who looks after several estates had a 
similar complaint; the owners wanted 
long stems on the spikes and he cut 
them level with the ground, no foliage 
being left to develop the new corm. 
Others did not dig theirs in the Fall 
and were disappointed that but few 
came up the following Spring. Some 
claim that they mix in the garden. 


Some plant between sidewalk and 
house, under shrubbery and trc+s, too 
close together, leaving no room to cul- 
tivate between the rows, and even one 
lady planted hers in the Fall and was 
rather indignant when told that they 
should ke planted in the Spring. In 
each instance I gave them the correct 
method and while most of them were 
very much discouraged, promised to 
follow instructions and try once more. 

When you go to a seed store for gar- 
den or flower seeds your purchase al- 
ways has planting instructions and di- 
rections on the package. Why should 
not the same dealer or growers give the 
correct cultural methods for “Glads” 
or other tubers? Do not be deceived 
by the idea that “Glads” will grow in 
any soil or under any conditions, and 
expect to grow good “Glads.” It can’t 
be done. If you have purchased a lot 
which has been filled in with ashes 
or cellar dirt, do not make your gar- 
den in that kind of soil and expect 
plants to grow, for you will surely be 
disappointed. Get a few loads of good 
loam or top soil and put in plenty of 
fertilizer. Make your garden where 
it will get full sunlight; plant as di-- 
rected; cultivate intensively, and there 
is no reason why success should not 
crown your efforts. 


JOHN Cc. Davis, Sec’y 


NOTES 


‘THERE seems to be a great amount of 
discussion among Gladiolus growers 
and exhipitors regarding the exhibi- 
tion of Primulinus Hybrids in competition 
with Gladioli of other strains. From what 
we have seen at the last few exhibitions, 
it is almost impossible to separate: the 
varieties having Primulinus ancestry 
from those that have not. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in Gladiolus Bili’s ex- 
hibit of seedlings at Rochester; many 
of these seedlings were Primulinus Hy- 
brids, but did not show a single Prim- 
ulinus trait. It has been suggested that 
the Society when making up the prize 
list for the next annual show, in- 
stead of using the — classification, 
viz: “Primulinus Hybrids,” give prizes 
for those Gladioli showing Primulinus 
characteristics under the classification 
of “Primulinus Types.” 


Prof. A. C. Beal, the registrar of the 
society, during the course of his re- 
marks at the annual meeting at Roch- 
ester, stated that there were some eight- 
een hundred named varieties of Gladioli. 
It would be interesting to know how 
many are known under two or more 
names. The variety grown by our New 
England brethren under the name of 
Mrs. Keur, is identical with Roem van 
Kennemeriand. 

Rose Pearl and Miss Christine Treur 
are two names for the same variety. 
Gerrit Vos is responsible for the latter 
name, and he persuaded the original Miss 
we Treur to become Mrs. Gerritt 

os. 

It is generally known that Wilbrink is 
a sport of Halley, but it is not so well 
known that Rose Pearl or (Miss Chris- 
tine Treur) is a sport of Wilbrink, a 
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sort of granddaughter of Halley. It has 
the same pink color as Wilbrink but lacks 
the yellow marking so noticeable on the 
lower petals of both Halley and Wilbrink. 
In our garden, we have frequently seen 
the first floret of Wilbrink lack this 
marking, while the rest of the spike 
showed the true Wilbrink marking. 
When the variety under discussion 
becomes better known, we predict that 
it will become a very popular commercial 
cut flower variety. hile the Halley 
family is under discussion, it might be 
well to speak of the new Holland vari- 
ety, Diadeem, which is a much lighter 
pink than Rose Pearl, in fact it is al- 
most white. Several growers report that 
they have small stocks of a white sport 
of Halley. 


The Publicity Committee of the So- 
ciety is very anxious to present newsy 
items and suggestions of interest each 
month. They will be very glad if the 
membership at large would keep them 
posted on any matters of interest to 
the society. Just drop a line to any 
member of the Committee which is com- 
— of the. following:— Dr. B. R. 

ales, Circleville, Ohio, Dr. S. Irving 
Moody, Brockton, Mass., Wm. Purple, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Most every one who tills the soil, at 
times, feels like “cussing” the weather, 
and “Glad” wers are no exception to 
the rule. The rains that would be so 
very welcome in August, when the flow- 
ers are drooping and almost perishing 
for want of a drink, are conspicuous by 
their absence; and when a long dry spell 
is wanted at bulb digging time, rains are 
a daily occurrence. For those who are 
likely to kick about the weather, we are 
printing a little unsigned poem we cut 
from a paper several years ago:— 

It is —— on the river, and the sky is low 


and gray; 
It is ag in the timber, it’s a dismal sort 
But a fellow shoukin't holler, though the day 
is dar d drear ; 


is k an ; 
For it’s always raining somewhere—and it hap- 
pens to here. 


Somewhere else the sun is shining, somewhere 
else the world is glad; 
Somewhere else they're having weather of the 
sort we wish we hed. 
Some time, 
and ciouds will clear; 
For it’s always shining som2where—it may happen 
to shine here. 


maybe tomorrow, sun will shine 


At the annual meeting of the Ontario 


' Gladiolus Society at Guelph, Ontario, 


our good friend Jokn F. Marr was elected 
President for the ensuing year. Dr. 
Frank E. Bennett wis elected Honorary 
President. This society is growing at 
such a great rate, that it was voted to 
change the name to the Canadian Gladi- 
olus Society. There was keen competi- 
tion for the $100.00 prize offered by J. 
E. Carter for the best seedling of recent 
introduction. There were almost fifty 
entries from the United States and Can- 
ada competing for this prize, which was 
won by Miss Nellie Stockford of Guelph, 
Ont. The bloom is described as being a 
deep rosy purple with a white throat, 
and is very distinctive and striking. 


An old variety that is not often seen, 
but which is a very beautiful Gladiolus, 
is Florence. This is a sort of purple 
blossom with a white throat. It was in- 
troduced in 1907 and should be more 
freely grown. Another variety that will 
be more widely grown when better known 
is Muriel, which would be classed among 
the blues. 
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While Gladiolus growers are not af- 
fected by the recent earthquake in Japan, 
many flower growers will feel the effect 
at Easter time if steamship transporta- 
tion between this country and Japan is 
not resumed soon. Most of the 
Lilies forced for Easter come from that 

country. The part of. the country where 

the Lily bulbs are grown was not affected 

by the quake, but the trouble will be to 

them shipped to this country. The 

rst Lily bul ~ be shipped each year 

are the Formosums. These were late in 

being started this year. The Gigantewms 

are usually shipped later. No doubt, the 

Auratums and Speciosums, will arrive 
in time for early spring planting. 


When the Glad Philosopher in the Sev- 
tember FLOWER GROWER wrote of people 
who “got his goat,” he struck a respon- 
sive chord in our breast. We would like 
to add a couple of our own special “goat 

.’ One is the party, who, when 
— shown some really fine variety in 
garden, says, “Yes, I have one just 
like 1 that; I bought it at the 5 and 10 cent 
store.” This is varied sometimes bv an 
“outlander” who bought his bulbs from 
Sears & Roebuck. The other thing that 
“gets my goat” is, while conducting vis- 
itors about the garden, to have them see 
a friend half way across the garden and 
hold a ten minute conversation, swap 
recipes and have a real friendly visit 
while I am waiting more or less patiently 
to show them the flowers and conduct 
pear party through the garden. 


During the week of Sept. 3rd to 8th 
there was a wonderful exhibit of flowers 
in Floral Hall in connection with the 
Rochester Exposition and Horse Show. 
The entire building was beautifully dec- 
orated with southern Wild Smilax and 
Rambler Roses. The walls of the hall 
as well as the ceiling formed a naturalis- 
tie canopy within which were staged ex- 
hibits of fall perennials, Asters, Dahlias 
and Gladioli. Two large floor mounds 
were filled entirely with Gladioli, giving 
the appearance = planted beds. One 
bed was filled with Schwaben while the 
other was planted with 1910 Rose in 
the center and a border of Bill’s new 
white variety Lucette. The principal 
Gladiolus exhibits were staged by John 
C. Davis, N. A. Hallauer, Jas. Vick’s 
Sons, Schum Bros. and Gladiolus ger 
John C. Davis exhibited a number of 
extra fine imported European varieties 
and Gladiolus F Bill displayed large bas- 
kets of his new seedling varieties that 
were not in time for the A. G. S. Show. 
Among them, those that attracted the 
most attention, were Cleopatra, a very 
large deep yellow, Nobilis a rich velvety 
maroon red, and Opalescent a fine new 
light lavender. 

B. R. BALEs, 


Chairman Publicity Committee 


Secretary Davis is certainly grabbing 
hold of the secretaryship like a veteran, 
and his long and successful business 

ence stands him in good stead in 
this new sphere. The A. G. S. is out 
for another big increase in membership, 
and it will surely get it. The appeal of 
Chairman Bales, of the Publicity Com- 


mittee, for correspondence with inter- 
ested Gladiolus growers, is a pertinent 
one, and it should lead to a wider range 
of activities for the American Gladiolus 
Society. 


(The Editor) 
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The American Rose Society 


Secretary’s Annual Report 


Would that our entire membership 
might meet at one time in a Rose Gar- 
den. It would be an international Rose 
Council, every state in this Union would 
be represented and also, twenty-five 
foreign countries. There would be, in- 
deed, an unusual company. Your officers 
have planned to come as near to such a 
meeting as possible in arranging for this 
one within access of acres of lovely 


It is believed that you will be inter- 
ested in a brief summary of the out- 
standing activities of your officers dur- 
ing the past year. 

(a) Rose Pilgrimages: The popular- 
ity of the Rose Pilgrimage idea has been 
growing. Reports of the pilgrimage to 
the noteworthy gardens near Boston. 
this past season, have served further to 
convince one that those who love Roses 
can be depended upon to make of such 
meetings a delightful experience. We 
hope that this practice can be extended 
. —_ on ag Hy = oy Roses 
and fine people can brought together. 
The Rose Pilgrimage to Washington was 
also a great success and it is hoped that 
in certain centers the practice may be- 
come an annual affair. 

The announced intention of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society to conduct a Trans- 
continental Rose Pilgrimage, played out; 
though without either a special train or 
a special car, Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land were made happy by the fact that 
E. G. Hill of Richmond, Indiana, was 
able to be with them for their respective 
events during the past Spring. Mr. Hill 
had as his companions, Robert George 
of Painesville, Ohio, and myself. All 
of us, can testify to both the ardor and 
hospitality of the Rose growers and to 
the size and brilliancy of the Roses 
which they grow in the Puget Sound 
and Columbia River districts. Seattle’s 
new Municipal Rose Garden and the Rose 
Show, Tacoma’s present garden with a 
finer one in prospect, Portland’s Rose 
Festival and the hospitality of all, com- 
pels all of us, who enjoyed them, to ad- 
vocate that the idea of a Transconti- 
nental Pilgrimage should not be aban- 
doned and each year there may be some 
of our Society who will be in position to 
make the trip. California as well as 
Washington and Oregon deserve more 
atcention from the eastern officers of The 
American Rose Society than has been 
paid them, and it is desirable that more 
of them should be represented in our 
national organization. 

Municipal Rose Gardens. The estab- 
lishment of municipal Rose gardens has 
been making splendid headway. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana has established one and, 

ps, the most interesting new munic- 
ipal Rose garden in prospect is that of 
Syracuse, New York, to be dedicated in 
1924 in honor of Dr. E. M. Mills. 

Local shows of Garden Roses are also 
coming to play a larger part, just as they 








should, in making our people Rose-con- 


scious. Perhaps, tre mei outstanding 
example of progress in this J vecticn is 
Charleston, West Virgiri>. wise ambi- 
tion is to become the “R we Cicy of the 
East.” 

The building of membershiy has 
claimed the close attention of your of- 
ficers. A larger membership will permit 
greater privileges and greater service for 
the benefit of each individual member. 
First, our own members have done good 
work in getting other members. Second, 
the trade who publish retail catalogues 
have circulated the membership blanks 
without expense to the Society. Third, 
tradesmen in the cut-flower industry as 
well as nurserymen have contributed no 
less than a thousand dollars during each 
of the past two years, which has been 
used in support of the campaign for new 
members. The greatest single induce- 
ment to membership is the Annual and 
certainly all of us realize the debt we 
owe to our editor, Mr. McFarland, who 
has done much more, indeed, than in- 
spire the contributions that have made 
up this noteworthy publication. Besides 
his fascinating way of editing, his own 
keen contributions, he has materially 
vitalized the Society by emphasizing and 
keeping before us those things which 
count most for Rose progress. Further- 
more, we have had the advantage of the 
assistance of Joseph J. Lane, of the Ad- 
vertising Department of House and Gar- 
den, whose suggestions have been adopted 
in the policies pursued. For example. 
except in the case of affiliated societies all 
now pay the full rate of $3.00 per an- 
nual membership. We no longer offer a 
cut rate to new members as an induce- 
ment. As a result of the larger mem- 
bership that has been obtained, we have 
been able, not only to pay off all bills 
owing, but have also set up a revolving 
fund of $1,000 for the support in next 
year’s effort to increase our membership. 
Certainly with the British National Rose 
Society having 10,000 members, it is al- 
together reasonable for the American 
Rose Society with its broader appeal to 
aim for and work for not less than five 
thousand by 1925. 

The Society has begun an important 
work in taking each year, the vote of 
members everywhere to determine vari- 
eties which are most popular. This is 
a work that needs to be developed and 
has already proved to be worthwhile. 

More than three years ago, your of- 
ficers became deeply impressed by the 
work of Dr. Van Fleet, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was cross- 
breeding many of the little known species 
and working toward a new type of Roses 
better suited to the trying conditions of 
our variable climate. Several visits to 
Dr. Van Fleet at Bell Station, Md., em- 
phasized to the Executive Committee, the 
value of his work. Alas! he was taken 
from us on the very day when it was 
planned for us to present him with the 
gold medal donated by the Portland Rose 
Society. It seemed as though the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society had inherited a cer- 
tain responsibility for the introduction 
and dissemination of his notable hybrids 
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and upon this task your officers have been 
working since his death. Now, at last, 
the permission of the Department of 
Agriculture has been obtained and we 
believe, plans. are complete for the dis- 
tribution in 1924 of the new Rose Mary 
Wallace. It is the policy of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society not to enter into busi- 
ness but to properly direct and control 
the distribution of these Roses to trades- 
men who are members of the American 
Rose Society. For, Mary Wallace, we 
hope, is but the first of a series of new 
Van Fleet Roses to fellow. In prepara- 
tion for this definite piece of progressive 
work, your society has been incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania so that 
we may properly negotiate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with trades- 
men. 

For more than two years, we have 
enjoyed as a home for our Secretary’s 
office the hospitality of the Pennsylvania 
Horticulture Society who have shared 
without charge, their office in Philadel- 
phia. When we were notified that be- 
cause of the expiration of their lease, 
this arrangement would expire, we also 
found that ‘suitable new quarters could 
not be had in Philadelphia without a 
considerable item of expense. Thereupon, 
your former president proposed to fur- 
nish without rental and without charges 
for personal services as secretary, ade- 
quate accommodations for headquarters 
at West Grove, Pa. This offer after due 
consideration was accepted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. The removal of the 
office and of a heavily loaded van of of- 
fice contents -took place in July. The 
greatest disadvantage resulting from this 
move was the loss on the part of the 
Society of our good comrade and former 
secretary, John C. Wister, whose loyal 
services together with that of his assist- 
ant, Mrs. Mercalli, have been most deeply 
appreciated. Mr. Wister, who was in 
hearty accord with the move proposed, 
continues to be president of the Ameri- 
ean Iris Society. 


John Cook of Baltimore, in acknowledg- 
ing his appointment of Honorary Vice- 
President of The American Rose Society, 
said: “I want to thank you cordially 
for this honor, and to tell you how highly 
I appreciate it. I am now ninety years 
old, but my interest in the great work 
is undiminished, and I am still fertiliz- 


ing Roses.” 
ROBERT PYLE, Sec’y 





The Valley Garden Club of 
Syracuse, N.Y. 








The members of the Valley Garden 
Club of Syracuse are justly proud of the 
honor and distinction which came to them 
at the New York State Fair. Their 
exhibit of twenty-five annuals and thirty 
perennials made a most creditable show- 
ing and won hearty approval from the 
judges and those in charge; but rather 
than cause dissatisfaction amongst the 
seven amateurs with whom they, as a 
club, were competing and probably dis- 
courage the amateur exhibit for next 
year and future years; they decided to 
withdraw from the competition. They 
were given “Honorable Mention” and a 
special money prize as an outstanding 
class, with the assurance that next year 
: — elass will be given to Garden 

ubs. 


dan Fiower Grown 


What is a small sacrifice this year if 
by it we achieve something higher and 
better? The future of the Garden Club 
movement is of vital importance. Every 
flower lover, every commercial grower, 
and every florist realizes this and they 
are giving it their hearty approval. 

Not yet a year old, but with over two 
hundred members, the Valley Garden 
Club of Syracuse is certainly the pioneer 
club to step out into the field and “blaze 
the trail” for other Garden Clubs to 
follow. They had the courage to stand 
the criticism which is bound to follow 
any new departure from the “old, set, 
dried, hard and fast” rules that have 
prevailed for so many years—but we 
must be broad enough and large enough 
to look ahead and have the courage to 
forge ahead, if we are sure the cause is 
right! Next year we hope to see Garden 
Clubs from every little town and hamlet 
in New York State, as well as the clubs 
from our larger cities, Rochester, Utica, 
Ithaca, etc., making a gorgeous display 
of garden flowers in friendly competition. 
Begin now to talk it up, think and plan 
for it. Let your different members spe- 
cialize in different kinds of flowers, and 
so be able to gather them into your final 
exhibit. The prize is to be for “the 
finest ard best display of garden flow- 
ers,” so this will include our Roses, 
Giadioli, Dahlias and Cannas: and in 
fact, every flower that grows in our gar- 
dens. Aside from the financial side of 
it which we are assured will be sub- 
stantial; think of the friends we shall 
make; the honor you may bring to your 
town or city; the help you may give to 
your State, and the personal help you 
may give to each other. Isn’t it worth 
trying for? 


We are in hopes the little leaflets 
which we distributed at the fair, “Have 
you a Garden Club in your Community” 
may be far-reaching and help many a 
little “dream” club to come into existence, 
and we are so ready and willing to 
help in any way we can. 

We shall be so glad to welcome your 
little village club, or your big city club 
next year at the Fair. Look for our 
welcome,—it’s bound to be warm; look 
for our smile,— it’s bound to be broad: 
look for our hand-clasp,— it’s bound to 
be friendly! So come! 


Mrs. JOHN MULLER, Pres’t 





Mansfield Gladiolus Association 





At a recent meeting of the Mansfield 
Gladiolus Association the foliowing of- 
ficers were elected for the coming vear: 
President, Willis E. Chase; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Albert Lehan; Secretary, Miss L. 
F. Howe; Treasurer, Frank R. Sawyer; 
Member of Executive Committee, Dr. 
B. M. Latham; Exhibition Committee, 
W. E. Chase, A. L. Lehan, F. O. Shepard- 
son, Mrs. W. E. Clark, of Sharon; Mrs. 
Elsie Tragard. 

The exhibition last month proved suc- 
cessful and we were able to turn over 
to the District Nurse Association $25.00. 
For next year an even larger and better 
show is planned. 

The association hopes to form a Gar- 
den Club in the near future, and with 
interest running high in surrounding 
towns, the indications are very promis- 
ing for a large organization. 

eetings are held at different homes 


Calcium, N.Y. 
November, 1923 


when sociability and advice from the 
speakers make the evenings both pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

All who are interested in any kind of 
flowers are asked to join. 


L. Fave Howe, Sec’y 





Dahlia Society of Colorado 








The Dahlia Society of Colorado held 
its third annual show in the immense 
Denver municipal auditorium, Sept. 7 
and 8. 

This society closed its second annual 
show last year $800.00 in debt. The 
Dahlia season this year was the most 
unsatisfactory, because of continued and 
abnormally wet and cold weather, within 
the memory of growers of thirty years’ 
standing. The rental asked for the use 
of the auditorium was almost exorbitant, 
$1,000 being the usual rate. Admis- 
sions are always free to these exhibi- 
tions, so there is no revenue from this 
source. Press notices in the Denver pa- 
pers are difficult te get. The member- 
ship of the society is about seventy with 
annual dues of one dollar each. It, 
therefore, required considerable courage 
to decide upon a show for this year, and 
for a fact the decision to hold the show 
was not reached until less than a month 
before it was held. 


In parenthesis it might be stated that 
there are regular meetings of the society 
on the first Monday evening of each 
month, and the educational character of 
these meetings may be inferred from 
some of the topics, just one for each 
meeting, discussed—“The best method of 
wintering tubers,” “Proper method of 
planting,” “The best kind of soil for 
Dahlias,” “Arrangement of cut flowers,” 
“Growing Dahlias from seed,” and so on. 
The service to Dahlia culture rendered 
by the society through its meetings and 
show may be guessed from the circum- 
stance that during the two days of the 
last show not less than thirty-five thou- 
sand persons attended the exhibition. 


It was the genuine fancier spirit com- 
bined with civic pride that must be.cred- 
ited with the decision to hold the show 
this year. A manifestation of the latter 
factor might be seen in the circum- 
stance that each exhibit and table bore 
a neatly designed and printed placard 
with the legend, “Help us to make Den- 
ver THE Dahlia center of the United 
States. Study the exhibits, choose your 
favorites and plant Dahlias next Spring.” 

As an exhibition, the show was a suc- 
cess. The blooms, notwithstanding the 
poor growing season, were sunerb. The 
individual exhibits were artistic as to 
grouping and color scheme. The total 
comprised at least six thousand blooms, 
though one local paper gave an estimate 
of twenty thousand, with over sixty ex- 
hibitors. 

There was an unusually large display 
of seedlings, one grower, Mrs. Igo, pre- 
senting over forty of her own provaga- 
tion. In one of the amateur exhibits, 
that of D. B. Townsend, the writer ob- 
served one seedling, a hybrid cactus with 
the brilliant coloring and markings of 
Geisha, that he fully believes to be the 
largest Dahlia in the world, Mr. Town- 
send having given it the appropriate 
name of Leviathan. : 


The production of new varieties of 
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Dahlias from seed is so easy, so many 
growers are now advertising seed of 
their originating, that there is real dan- 
ger of the Dahlia cult being swamped 
under an avalanche of new productions. 
The warning sounded by Mr. Wilmore 
some ten years ago that measures should 
be taken to limit the recognition of new 
varieties has more force now than ever. 

New varieties or seedlings should be 
passed upon at-regular and authorized 
trial grounds, of which there should be 
one in Denver, before they receive a cer- 
tificate of merit entitling them to be cata- 
logued and placed on sale. 


The writer was struck by one feature 
of the show attributable to the late and 
unfavorable season. While at the two 
previous shows of the society, held dur- 
ing normal and favorable seasons, the 
color background was tight as supplied 
by white, yellow and light colored vari- 
eties, at this show the ground-color was 
decidedly dark. Very few of the baskets 
or vases that formed the centerpieces 
of the various exhibits contained whites, 
yellows or light pinks or lavenders. Al- 
most without exception they were filled 
with reds or dark pinks. cw-v 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 











The Council of Horticulture have 
stated their pleasure in recognizing both 
the Iris and the Gladiolus Trial Plots 
of the St. Thomas Horticultural Society. 
The latter is also an official. A. G. S. 
plot for Canada. The recognition is 
given subject to the following regula- 
tions: 

1. The Plan of the Trial Plot must meet with 
the approval of the Council (Provincial 
representative of the Plant Registration 
Committee). 

2. All specimens must be properly named in 
an indelible manner. 


quently very Bn varieties. 
A representative of the Council will 
inspect and report upon the Trial Plot 
at intervals. 


The joy of having flowers by the thou- 
sand has been demonstrated in a most 
practical way with Gladioli, during the 
past month. Many of the local fall fairs 
have asked for Gladioli as an educa- 
tional feature and it was with the great- 
est of pleasure that the Society was able 
to accede to their requests, and now that 
the churches are holding their Harvest 
Home Festivals, the Society has been 
able to furnish flowers without limit to 
the various special services. During the 
last few Sundays, as high as. fifteen 
churches have had huge bouquets sent 
to them, and whenever the occasion de- 
manded, our gardeners were sent to aid 
in the decoration. incidentally this work 
~ creating a great love for the Gladi- 
olus. 

A list is being compiled of the vari- 
eties of Gladioli that were successful 
in winning prizes at the various shows 
at which the Society exhibited. These 
lists are being sent to growers throughout 
Canada, United States and . Holland, 
whose varieties were instrumental in the 
success of the display. 


At a low estimate twenty-five thou- 
sand perennials in fifty varieties are be- 
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ing transplanted out of the seed lines 
for further development. This large 
number of perennials was grown from 
a few dollars’ worth of seed plus a cer- 
tain amount of labor and the reward 
has been many fold. These perennials 
will be used to give to our members as 
premiums and to plant around the city 
in beds owned by the Society. 


F. E. Bennett, Pres’t 





The Florist’s Club 
of Washington, D. C. 


SECOND ANNUAL DAHLIA SHOW 


The Second Annual Dahlia Show, held 
October 1-2, 1923, proved a greater suc- 
cess than the one of last year, out-of- 
town growers and amateurs freely com- 
peting with those locally known. The 
attendance was excellent. 

In the commercial section, Mount Airy 
Gardens, of (Contee) R. F. D. 2, Laurel, 
Maryland, were the chief prize winners, 
taking ten firsts, and five seconds out of 
sixteen entries, scoring forty points for 
Sweepstakes Prize. Mrs. J. F. Horner, 
Rockville, Maryland, scored sixteen 
points for second place. 

In the amateur section, Mrs. George 
Rutley, of University Park, D. C., cap- 
tured sufficient prizes to score twenty- 
four points for Sweepstakes Prize in this 
section. 

In the retail florist’s section, Z. D. 
Blackistone, of Washington, won the 
silver vase for most artistic vase of 
Dahlias, and Gude. Bros. took the silver 
vase for the most artistic basket of 
Dahlias. 

Noteworthy varieties of the new and 
newer Dahlias shown by Mount Airy 
Gardens and J. H. Kesecker, Woodridge 
Gardens, Washington, D. C., include the 
following: 

Betty Bird (S); Mrs. Geo. W. Elkins 
Jr. (D); Ascot (D); Bazaar (D); Chas. 
Snieder (He); Elena Eyre (Hc); Glori- 
ana (D); Leora Creed (D); Logan’s 
White (D); Marion Christine (D); M. 
H. de Young (D); Mrs. Jas. A. Babbitt 
(D); Queen Marguerite (Hc); Tanta- 
lizer (D); Wm. Slocombe (D); Yellow de 
Luxe (D); Esther Hunt (He); Ingle- 
side (HC); Ming (HC); Minnie Rider 
(HC); Senorita (HC); 
(HC); 
cellor (P); Dreamlight (P); Mrs. C. E. 
Trower (P); Amber Glow (C); Capt. 
Bairnsfather (C); Orofino (C); Seed- 
ling 9A-1920 (HC) light maroon; Seed- 
ling 9B-1920 (HC) yellow and pink; 
Seedling No. 17-1923 (HC) autumn col- 
ors; Seedling No. 23-1923 (P) deep 
lavender; Seedling No. 29-1923 (D) 
brilliant scarlet; A. C. L. (D); G. A. R. 
(HC); Paul Michael (D); Lorna Slo- 
combe (HC); The Cardinal ( y: W. 
I Me ae ); Amun Ra (D) and 
many others besides numerous old and 
older varieties, all of which appeared 
in excellent form. 





The Foxglove 


Those who have spent their holidays in 
Devonshire during Foxglove time need 
not be reminded of the wonderful part 
played by these stately plants in the 
wooded dells of that lovely county. Ris- 
ing in gorgeous grandeur from their 
brackened bed, the spikes of glowing pur- 
ple blossoms give a charm to the scenery 
not easily forgotten. But the utility of 
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the cultivated forms in the portrayal of 
garden — is too frequently disre- 
garded by those who have all the condi- 
tions necessary to their well-being. 
Given the existence of a favourable soil 
and situation it is not a difficult matter to 
establish a colony of Foxgloves, and hav- 
ing once accomplished this, the future 
success of the plantation may be left 
largely in Nature’s hands. A numerous 
progeny of self-sown seedlings will ap- 
pear in due course to perpetuate the pic- 
ture, and from the initial outlay of time 
and trouble is evolved a permanent and 
pleasing feature in the garden. 

In the so-called wild garden, which is 
one of the delights of English gardening, 
these plants can scarcely be dispensed 
with. It is assumed, of course, that one 
starts with the very best strains procur- 
able, and as there is such a wide differ- 
ence between a first-class and an iufe- 
rior strain, this point might well be in- 
sisted upon. But having once secured a 
well-assorted group or two of plants with 
perfect blossoms, a certain amount of 
vigilance will be necessary if this high 
quality is to be maintained. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, to root out any plants 
which show signs of inferior blooms, be- 
fore they are allowed to mingle their base 
blood with that of their more noble as- 
sociates. In the shrubbery, too, Fox- 
gloves may often be congenially placed. 
Familiarity with their native haunts is 
sufficient evidence of their adaptability 
to such surroundings. In gardens in 
Hampshire I have often noticed Foxgloves 
very happily associated with Rhododen- 
drons, where they seem to find the re- 
quirements most suited to their well- 
being. Foxgloves are equally well placed 
among the taller-growing perennials in 
the mixed border, where they add con- 
siderably to the many delights of Sum- 
mer. 

Those who contemplate the cultivation 
of Foxgloves may make sowings any time 
during June and July. The seedlings 
may be raised in any sheltered position 
in the garden or in boxes or pans in the 
cold frame. They may be removed to 
their flowering quarters during showery 
weather in Autumn. In the case of seed- 
lings which have come up too thickly out- 
doors, they may be pricked off into tem- 
porary beds in the meantime. Seedlings 
Len | under glass might also be planted 
in a temporary bed until they are ready 
for the permanent shift. This tion 
may be undertaken as soon as the little 
plants are large enough to handle. Al- 
though not over-particular in their soil 
requirements, the finest spikes of Fox- 
glove blooms are generally borne on 
plants which are growing in deeply-dug 
— eens a — amount of 

ecaying vegetable matter. 

In addition to the wonderful strains of 
Foxgioves produced by pagiie growers, 
a share of our gratitude is due to cer- 
tain French hybridists who have done 
much towards the improvement of this 
beautiful race. The name of Vilmorin, 
for instance, can never be disassociated 
from the history of the development of 
this flower. Some of the most charming 
spotted varieties are descendants of a 
race reared in the nurseries of this cele- 
brated French horticulturist. The host 
of lovely shades found in present-day va- 
rieties is familiar to most readers of this 
journal. The race, which is aptly named 
gloxinizflora, is indeed worthy of a place 
among the choicest of perennials. Much 
praise, too, has been lavished upon the 
strain with pure white blossoms. 


H. Greaves, F. L. S. 
(In Gardening Illustrated) 
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Catalogues and Price Lists 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New York. 
1923 catalogue of autumn bulbs. 46 pages and 
cover. 


The Merton &. Ellis Test Gardens, 325A Custom 
House Bidg., Portland, Ore. Price list of Gladi- 
olus bulbs and bulblets, also folder of Pansies. 


E. M. Sanford, 87 Green Ave., Madison, N. J. 
Catalogue of Giadioli and Dahlias. 


J. Heemskerk, Sassenheim, Holland. 
the best varieties of Glad 


1923-1924 
trade list of the foli. 


Irrigation Company, Ohio. 


in Troy, 
the Skinner System. 


Skinner 
Circular of 


Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, P. O., Pa. 
Price list of ornamental trees and shrubs. 16 
pages and cover. 

Ohio. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, October 
it. 


Peony Price 
Brightside Gladiolus Gardens, Albert Lea, 
Minn. Wholesale price list of Gladioli. 


B. Davis Co., Aurora, Il. Circular of 
Gindiol Glendale and Elora. 
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Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
i ean Madison Cooper, Caicium, 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
= gag and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 





Complete bound copies of 7am. MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, Vol. I jusi 
may still be had at $2.00 per 
sets. They will not be + available in this 
form. Mapison Coorrr, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 








ITE OF THE OWNERSHIP. MAN- 
AGEMENT, OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in Pace ‘with the Act of Congress of 
August 24, “i? : 

he ie Solin Oe N.Y.; Bh x-z 

Ours Madison Co Cooper, Calcium, Y. 
and other security 


Sworn —— — before me this 22nd day of 
(Signed) ‘Sorc. RYAN. Notary Public, 

[Seal] _ Jefferson County, N.Y. 
Expires March 31, 1925. 


Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Nomenclature 


The work of Clark W. Brown, which 
has now been published in pamphlet 
or bound form, and available to 
FLOWER GROWER readers at $1.00 
per copy, is being continued by Mr. 
Brown in this issue. 

Gladiolus growers should retain 

- their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
containing these additional lists and 
those who have not the original list 
in bound form should secure them at 
once. 

Mapison Cooper, Publisher, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, 2 few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 
are but few months available of 1922 
and not oberagd of 1919; more of the other 


Sixteen, { (16) all different, of the years 
— stated, postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are oxtra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

Mapison Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. *Y. 





























Derby Gardens Gladioli 


ag ht ny 8 and NARCISSI 
AND PLANTING STOCK 


WHOLESALE 
JOHN H. UMPLEBY, Lake View, N. Y. 





A 








Diener’s 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 











BULBS PER 100 
Number 4 prt $22.00 
17.00 
PR Gin ec seinementstbetinie 12.00 
PSR 1000 
Bulblets ‘ $40.00 
Terms: Cash with order, no charge for pack: 
ing. Bulbs shipped at once, charges 
Stock guncnatecd true 5° name. Ten at 100 
rate; than pe eg cent. to 1 
Hundred bulbiets at 1000 rate; less than 
000 add 25 per cent. to 1000 price. 


Send for price list of other choice varieties 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey, California 
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rite 
HENRY FIE 
LD SEED Co. 
Shenandoah - low’: 
does _ well in Quota- 
TRIS tion from letter i 


vest a dollar or more in this valuable Iri 
THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta 33 7" California 








-PEONIES- | 


pina mt pe ar rg 


: R. J. GIBBINS - Mt. Holly, N. J. 


orp tented, 
PEONIES — socbics “ceauatal Pontes: 
$500. $10.00, $25.00 collections 
for variety, color, and 6 to 10 weeks of bloom. 
dor karge thts worked oct. out. Stand- 
quantity. Send for list. 


ANDREW AUTEN 
Oberlin : : 








Ohio 








SEND FOR 1924 CATALOGUE of the world’s 
choice selection of Dahlias. al for 
ss: A selection of choice 12 

erent varieties, value $5.00, or 
selection Aut pomed varieties and tagged ; 











RARE IRIS 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, L. L. N.Y. 











—FLORAL GARDEN S— 
prices on CRIMSON GLOW, MAT- 
FLO! and PRINCE 
SYLVA, the best white 14 1haees 
oy u 

bulblets $7.50 per M ALES “ ter retail That of 
ol American Beauty, Gold, Jenny Lind, 
Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Bothin, Richard , Rose 

Ash, Souvenir, (prim), White Wonder, etc. 
E. M. SANFORD - Madison, New Jersey 








A. B. deGROAT ; 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 








Large Bulbs and Planting Stock 
of Clad Kunderd, some Hoiland, and other varieties 
of Gladioli. Attractive Prices. "Lots of Joe Coleman 
ord, all sizes. Also Dahlias that 

and in Ohio at fraction prices. Can’t repeat this 
add, mark and save it. 

R. C. H. Lenski, 2273 E. Mound St. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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! Choice Gladioli! 


dress, of 
Paci = GROVE NURSERY 
M. BE. WHITE, Owner and 
Pacific 


A 





PRINCE OF 
SS (aes $3.00 per 100 
200 per 100 
ia cutpiniiaipapah 1.00 per 100 
lets -75 per | 
{Blooms well from small bulbs 
t ES te -- 











FALSE ALOE AND WILD YAM 


(Manfreda Virginica) (Dioscorea Villosa) 


Extra strong 20c. each. Prepaid on $1.00 order. 
PLANT NOW. 
RALPH W. SHREVE - Farmington, Ark. 


Peterson’s Guaranteed Peonies ! 


Our Unique Guaran' 
We bt a replace with three ay plant 
looming wntrue to 
PR. nn F 
PETERSON NURSERY 
1032 Stock 
CHICAGO 














BETTER GLADS 


aaa ak. ~ & Bey pA 
es Fa 

Value in the Gladiolus world. 

bh fed = thy 7 =f -regp better Glads? Our 


peices aso ee KM: BURN 


BURNELL 
Brooklyn 











VI 


C. W. SKINNER 
Box 196 
NEWFIELD, N. J. 

















-WE | WANT TO SELL- 
x J bulbs, pleating tock, K, tablets of Marie 
mg rd. Vaughan White, Jew yron L. Smith, 
Peach Rose, Purple Glory, Scarlano, Anna Eberius, 
Louise, Thos. Kent. Golden Measure, Frank . Symes, 
Crimson_ Glow, ~~ erican 
Beauty, Mary . Burke, Maiden’s Blush. Also many 
others and commercial varieties. 





LE MARECHAL FOCH 


Size No. 5, petin’ $12.50 per 1000 
Size No. 6, in. er per 1000 
Rint Cesare 1.00 per 1000 


ee Tt 
125 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohic 











NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 


” “Yellowstene” 
Now alland for tele tor the frst tne. 
Descriptive gy sent request 


R.D. 2, Wexford, Pa. 























MGUNT AIRY GARDENS 





“Tree 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
STANLEY C. ROSENFIELD, Prop. 
R. No. 3 - Kansas City, Mo. 


~—eoooowowwweeweweweeweeeeweweweeeee* 


PEONIES 
GLADIOLI 


W. A. SISSON 
Rosendale - 


~_eouwuwwweeee 














Wis. 











Growers of the better varieties of 

















RAVENNA OHIVU 


Kunderd’s E. J. Si:aylor, Altair, 
Mona Lisa, Scarlet Princeps, Myra, 
Atherton and Adora. 


———_—_—— 


The Best Standard Sorts and 
COLEMAN’S Originations : 


Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Giant 
Nymph, Leota, Arbutus and Nau- 
tilus. 








2 Hb S| 





Price List for the asking 





JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road 


Ravenna, Ohio 























$1.00 Advertising Sale $1.00 


_ $1.00 CASH FOR ANYONE $2.00 ITEM BELOW. j 
bors =, Cash With Order, November Only 





Variety Large Bulbs Small Bulbs Bulblets 
Crimson Glow.. 20—$2.00 30—$2.00 00 
E. J. Shaylor.. 7— 2.06 15— 2.00 250— 2.00 

Measure 5— 2.00 10— 2.00 100— 2.00 

Le M. Foch... 25— 2.00 50— 2.00 500— 2.00 
Pink Wonder... 4— 2.00 8— 2.00 75— 2.00 
An Eberius.. 12— 2.00 24— 2.00 250— 2.00 
Evelyn Kirtland 25— 2.00 50— 2.00 700— 2.00 
1910 Rose...... 20— 2.00 40— 2.00 500— 2.00 
la: 8— 2.00 16— 200 100— 2.00 
10— 2.00 20— 2.00 200— 2.00 

25— 2.00 50— 200 400— 2.00 

20— 2.00 40— 2.00 350— 2.00 

10— 200 20— 200 250— 2.00 

- 10— 2.00 20— 2.00 250— 2.00 

10— 2.00 20— 2.00 250— 2.00 

20— 2.00 40—200 400— 2.00 

10— 2.00 20-- 2.00 250— 2.00 

8— 2.00 16— 2.00 150— 2.00 

25— 2.00 50— 2.00 1000— 2.00 

. 25— 2.00 50— 290 800— 2.00 

7— 2.00 15—200 250— 2.06 

25— 2.00 50— 2.00 1000— 2.00 

25— 2.00 50— 2.00 1000— 2.00 

20— 2.00 40— 2.00 800— 2.00 

Our 1” young Bulbs have given such good re- 
sults that we are listing above just two grades 
in this sale, Large size 1” and lerger, and small 
which will be an assortment of grades % $ 


5 
Pee 


spring very, stock subject prior sale. 
At this special price only ONE item will be sold 
to a B you can select many in- 


you 
nash and remit $1.00 CASH for 
Prepaid in U. S. and Canada. 


F. C. HORNBERGER 


place in the best 
iscount on bulbs for 
just what you want. 
New Castile, Pa. 


4 
Fo 


FALL S Bete 
321 Wallace on © 


SPECIAL DIGGING PRICE LIST 
b. per, ety cond fae sour. We Bars 
have a fine fot of buibe in all sizes, and 

bulblets. 


HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskale - - Ohio 




















GROW Se"? ROSES 











rieties and many of we ee 
uote on your requirements in 
and bulblets. Special low prices for Fall i 


§ 














—SeRvice— 
——_ of Dahlias ond Gladioli 
NELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha, Wis. 








FLOWERS AT DOLLAR BARGAINS 























Vil 





We Grow 1500 Different yee 
DAHLIAS! 

The ‘best and the largest selection in 
U.S. A. Fis containing about 800 of 
these, at attractive prices, will be issued in in Decem- 
ber. In the meantime, send-us your list of wants, 
for prices and be sure of what you want by 


ordering no 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
New Albany, Ind. 










ree 


dus Frower GroweR 
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California Gladioli. 


Write For New List 
ARTHUR B. MAIN 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 





WE GROW Go Golden Measure, Gold, Pink, 
and White Wonder, Rose Ash, Carmen 
Seton, B. L. Smith, Purple Cine. and many 


re 
a a cay § fer our 1924 Catalogue, 
ready about Nov. I 


1177 Abbott Rd. - Buffalo, N. Y. 
Only retail catalogue this season. 











MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Belladonna, Red Rifas Hoe —¥ and Undine are 
= ~ osedale, Prof. A. Seeli 
923 we aa jiger 
My Seedlings Rosedale Ask for description. 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm 
FRANK KOEHLER - Camden, N. J. 











WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “ Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,” which contains descriptions of all the 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 


R. WALLACE & CoO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, England 


PEONIES, Paeonies, Pineys 





’ To make room for new varieties, ately purchased, 
I will sell and plants or strong divis' labeled as 
to colar, 4 FOR $1.00, postpaid 9 zone, Add 





Oc. for longer distance. Larger piants express. 

Tea (0) for $208 a — 
GEO. Ss. WOODRUFF 

Indep Iowa 

















NORWOOD GLAD GARDENS 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 
For Fall delivery, cash with order, per 1000 
America, No. 1, $11; No. 2, $8 


elt Sie ery pe 
Mrs. Francis King, No. 1 
H. P. FULLEN WIDER 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS — 


ECIALIZE IN RARE AND FINE 
SRRIETIES OF BEARDED IRISES 
Lisi for 1924 out in February. 

Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS & BULBUETS | 


Mr. W. H. Phipps, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Mrs. Fred C. Peters, Jenn ay Ba 
Glory, White Wonder end’ ead two 
others. meri SR uaa 
Our Price List May Interest You 
P. J. PENTECOST - Tipton, Indiana 
- 














PF 


4 
: 
From World’s Choicest Offerings ’ 
a ya ogy mah ng 
Supply limi Order earl 


Pre dag ool yeerorbanen i 
Mr. and Mrs. A. fi. Austin, Props. 
356 North Freedom St. 


iii 
ows 
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BEFORE BUYING 
GLADIOLI 


Ask For Our List Of 
300 CHOICE VARIETIES 
G.A.EARL - Vernon, N. Y. 











“GLADACRES” FLOWER FARM | 


See “ad” in October GROWER of our big 
Scie price sale. Great opportunity to se- 
cure some choice stock. only un 

Nov. 20. Better hurry. 


H. E. CHRISWELL 
Wanakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 











GLADIOLUSIBILL, Manager - 


ELFIN 


Par Excellent for Table Decorations, Corsages, 
dai work. 


15.00. Discount of 20% on 
rders before ist. 
A card will bring our Catal 
BILL’S GLAD F. ayo 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 











Better Production at 
Smaller Cost with 
SKINNER, IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 


They remove dry weather risks, 
increase the length of the seasons, 














able to anyone interested 





GLADIOLI 








Growers the Newer 
rises and 
Peonies 


et our 
Maplewood 
Nurseries 

(on Morrtres/-Ott8 we 


Write for 
Cotalogue 


in USA, 
















: 


I sell only strong, fat bulbs, grown 
on sandy, irrigated soil. I per- 
sonally select and pack every order 
and will guarantee satisfaction. In 
addition to the oider varieties I 
have Marie Kunderd and Mrs. 
Bothin in all sizes, Wm. Kent, 
F. E. Bennett, W. #H. Phipps, 
Henry Ford, etc. Will sell bulb- 
lets of most of them. 


Catalog for the asking 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER E. GOVE Burlington, Vermont 








PEONIES 


that should bloom for you 
next spring if planted now 
We are offering Extra Large Roots 


of 12 choice ae varieties, all prov- 
erly a labeled and post- 


If you wish to make your own selection 
send for our new Peony and Iris cata- 
logue. 


HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS - HUDSON, OHIO 











AJ al ~ 
GLADIOLUS BULBS for F orcing 
We are Wholesale Growers of Gladiolus Bulbs for 
orcing. Our climate is ideal for producing these 
bulbs. re plant late in the fall, harvest in April and 
May and by August and September they are in fine 
shape for forcing. 
We are now making contracts for growing lar, = or 
small lots in leading varieties, also many speci 
for delivery next summer any time after August ist, 
All our bulbs are vigorous, healthy and guaranteed 
true to name. me and inspect our crops while 
growing, during January, February and March. 
Send for our WHOLESALE LIST and CONTRACT PRICES 
COLONIAL GARDENS 
Box 1118 Orlando, Florida 








° % 


BULBS and ROOTS 


For Fall Planting 
Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Iris, Lilies, Peonies 

No. 17—A otedion of Hyacinths, consist: 
ing of one mamm ‘ize bulb of_six named 
varieties, mailed to aay onibens for $1.00. 

No. 32—A collection of ay rly Single +j- - 


giving a wide range of colors. 
h of eleven named varieties for $2.50 post- 


paid. 
PWrite for Illustrated Catalog. It is free. 
JOSEPH F. DONNELLY 
129 So. 18th St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 














DIGGING SPECIALS 


Last season my special Gladiolus 
offer at digging time sold out many 
of my finest Giadioli. This season 
the values are more than ever at- 
tractive. Many new and scarce 
varieties. Write today for this 
special price list, good only at dig- 
ging time. I prepay the carriage 
charges. 
ROGER |} REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 





GLADIOLUS COLORED PRINTS 


Send two dollars in notes to 
PETER HOPMAN & SONU, 
Gladiolus Sppctetioes, 

. Holland, 
for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on 
strong carton, 6 x 9 inches. 
































Printed in colors. 


-—Most Talked About Flower Book 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 














GEORGE J. JOERG 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. L., N. Y. 











EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington Wisconsin 
_Gladiolus Grower 


STANDARD Price Liston Reqvest- CHOICE 
BULBS ready early in November. 











| United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


ee cee 

















i'DAHLIAS 


Field Clumps of the following varieties 
(Doolittie’s), Amun Ra, 
Daddy Butler, Paul Michael, Stunner, etc. 
Send for prices. 
EDWIN S. MANUEL & SON 
Newport, R. L. 











RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 
1472 Delaware Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 


If interested in or Planting Stock of By- 
ron L. Same | Measure, Rose , Anna 
Eberius, Elf, E. J. Shaylor, Scariano, Purple Glory, 
Louise, or oth me your 



































no weeds or chemicale—safe 
Write us for prices and booklet 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
{| 











eee bound volumes of THE 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon 
be unobtainable. Order now. 


IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cieveland 








NOT TOO LATE 


To plant FALL BULBS. Here are a few in separate 
bulbs. 


TULIPS Single Early—Red, Pink, Yellow, White, 
Red and Yellow—25 for $1.00, postpai id. 
ag 


Double Early in same colors—25 17 $1.15, 
Darwins—Rose and Pink, Scarlet and R 
and Violet, Black and Purple, White and Blush--25 
for $1.25, postpaid. Price list of 180 varieties. 
H. PERRY & SONS, Bulb Specialists R.R. 3, Valparaiso, Ind. 

















PURE STOCK 
and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Maine 











PRIZE GLADIOLI 


If you wish to grow Gliadioli from the strain 
that has peel anarly all tho teenncioe win. 
ners in commercial class at the New York 


State Fair for the past seven years, buy 
Bulbs 
Retail list Wholesale list 
for gardeners. Sor growers. 
JON J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 














Hyacinths fri cit coors 82 
Narcissi ines ray mostly novelties, 


12 plants, all Sevens. we selection 
Peonies of varieties $3.90; 7 for $2; 3 for $1. 
Ul prices include 


hd 
ononoco FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 











FLORISTS’ Flower 
SEEDS 


For Flicrists and Seedsmen 
Write for Prices 


KELWAY & SON, - Langport, England 














= 125 Acres — 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Thee § late for 05.08. First 25 $8.00 orders get 
due bill d on any $10.00 order from our 
i } . Over 100 varieties 








GLADIOLUS 


Coupon Bonds 


Have proved to be so popular that 
we were forced to print 
A SECOND ISSUE 
But if you have oe pe A ee | these 
Bonds, better day we 
wrote this adv. we had less 1 than _ ae copies 
=. nae will last but 


pons expire Dec 31, ‘oo “After Jan. 
‘ou will Jk twice as for the 
1, et you being offered. 
If inieereaed de a blooming size bulb of 
Diener, ‘Wm. Kent, Dr. Bennett, Rose 
Ash, American Beauty, Marie Kunderd, or 
other aristocrats, write me. 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 
Independence 





lowa 
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| w.F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College S. Amgola, Ind. 
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20% Discount 


On All Gladiolus Bulbs For 
November Delivery 
&ond For Price List 
STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire - - Wisconsin 


Metzner Floral Company 
Grand Prize Strain 
GLADIOLI 


Mountain View - Calif. 

















| PEONIES & IRS 


Write for Ca talogue s 
30 me ee to Paeonies 
10 Acres to Iris 
Best Commercia! Varieties 
Prices F. O. B. Sarcoxie. 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie . Mo. 


__——- 








is a low price to pay $1. a thousand of my bright, 

snappy butte. Por that much you will, receive 

1000 erica, half-inch and under—clean 

The ! Set Pendleton, % to % inch, for $1.00 

100. Wonderful Crimson Glow, Fee 
f00. BUY SOME CLEAN, SNAPPY BULBS. 
HARRY J. VICK, Charlotte Station, Rochester, N. Y. 

Everything 


-where flowers bloom 








Finest Movgtes of Merit 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, Etc. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 














° 


Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 


Plenty of time yet to plant Peonies if you 
have not yet. done so.— 
Price list for the asking. Do it now. 


LADIOLI—Gold, Golden Measure, Purple 
Glory, = Lay Roxtan, ey 5 and White 


a oie Mora. LM. Foch and 
x i: hiblady yo ane America 


America 
all sizes. Send list of wants for prices. 
ddress E. M. BUECHLY 
s Greenville, Ohio 














If you are a real student of horti- 
outers, Bailey’s Cyclopedia in six 
volumes, price $40.00, is a neces- 
sity. See advertisement. 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 
—y saved from the best varie- 
tes foc. per 100, Seed saved from yellow 
varieties, Ptb0 pes 


100, oped Seens I L. A. 
gh Se apanese Peony seed 








Duff, 
$1.00 per 
Absolutely no better regardless of the 
price you pay. 
WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 














Booklets 
save crop of tubers. Fifty cents each, returnal 


Bolles DAHLIA kn 
ALUMINIUM TAGS, any name _ em- 
ee er printed, ely Gwe cant Spee Rust- 
less, everlasting, winter weather, cellar 
makes no difference. Know your roots and plants. 


a 


MY BRASS STENCIL ALPHABETS, in- 
aluable for labels, roadside signs. (Only $t-)), 
ante is Uf ctencile with comple print, and 
tags, and booklets free. 

CHARLTON BURGESS B0i.izS 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 











The Flower Grower Special 














Handles selected oak, adjustable parts of 
steel and oe iron and attachments of 
oil tempered steel. 

ul i t: Double end 
Reg —- Equ Ppmen uu led 


steel shovel two depths of trenches ; com- 
bined rake and sweep; mold-board plow for deep 


SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS: 


Ceres ey Ss 


Five Invincible attachment for 
cultivating ie areas. Postage prepaid, 


Three Shovel attachment fer deep culti- 


vation Pp 
be On stony ground. ostage prepaid, 





Furnished as a premium with subscriptions :— 

First—With five one year subscriptions at $1.50 
each, total $7.50. 

Second—With two three year subscriptions at 
$5.50 each, total £7.00 Good for new subscribers 


Pa to paid subscribers of THE FLowgr GROWER 
Nothing but words of praise have been received 
Se ee ater. cur venders who Rave this 
| 
met, abou Ww 


regular 
attachments mail postage 
it of Cultivator, packed for ship- 


ze ponte Guanes gy oan poe 


Calcium, N 
prem cis ow abana Calcium, N.Y. 


A 








CONRAD'S COLONIAL GARDEN OF BULBS 

Situated at the head of Monterey Bayon the Pacific, 
m every month in the year, we 
have ae f all lecomposed pea’ 
poe le teak all kinds grown on d 
year. Some special rices this month. 

We specialize on Gladioli and Fall Bulbs. Sen¢: for 
our 44 page catalogue, including some rare things and 
little poown Ao 

BULB COMPANY 
Box 417 - Wat ville, Calif. 



















RITE FOR OUR LIST of Com- 
mercial and Fancy Varieties of 
Gladioli for Fall Delivery. 
Priced Low For Cash. 
MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
Nora Springs - lowa 














PLANTING STOCK BARGAIN ! 


150 Evelyn Kirtland All for 
150 Herada 

100 Bertrex $5.00 
100 Gretchen Zang delivered 


Sizes No. 4, No. 5, No. 6 
Many of these will bloom 
J. & E. V. BALFOUR 
1837 Phyllis St. - Jacksonville, Fla. 











CHOICE AND RARE 


PEONIES 


SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
0. L. RINGIE, - WAUSAU, WIS. 








for CHOICE GLADIOLI Retail 


best of {all Glads, trial order, 5 for $1. 

wer = Iden Measure, Diener’s Am. Beauty, 

Purple Glory, Anna Eberius and many po’ Some 

fine flower bed selections with names. 

20, all different, for $1. Retail up to 10c. each. 

10, all different, for $1. Retail 10c. to20c. each. 

5, all different. for $1. Retail 20c. to40c. each. 
SKELLY 


Ind. 
Postage one cent per bulb. — 








GLADIOLUS PLANTING ‘STOCK | 
Now ready Immediate or Sewre delivery. 
Per 1000 %-% inch —, vig inch 
The Pearl $ a1 —— ‘7 


~wwwwwwewwee 











DIGGING TIME GLAD SPECIALS 
eetgaid) 1% in. up 1% in. up 1in. up 
Purple lory,each $ at $ .50 $ .40 
“uP % in. up % in. up 
f<ipeee Glew. ont $06 = $ = $ .03 


MRS. H. B. ROUZER 
1500 Oliver Ave. N. - Minneapolis, Minn. 








NORTHWEST BULB CO., Inc. | 


GROWERS OF 


GLADIOLI 
ps--Narcissi--Dahlias, 


Tuli 
P. 0. Box 117 
Write for prices 





Ete. 











by the sun every growing day in the 








+} Cale: 


Nove 
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Surplus Bulb Stock | . , 
mews pouty seats | | Gladiolus World’s Best 
3000 Spanish Iris Cajanus “ 30.00 4 ° 4s 
os Bem guee, =: 28 1 | Specialist . DAHLIAS 
“1000 Nareses Sei hie dbl. nose? 2000 | 
1000 llis Bella Donna 75.00 4 All the best new and standard va- 
50000 14 } W. S. HARRIS rieties Roots and Cut Flowers in 
f= of ie Mansfield, Mass. aoe 
Rf B } ‘ “Id Illustrated catalogue free. 
100000 225 ¥ | Grower of the Choicer Varieties PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
4 Williamstown Junction, N. J. 
Catalog on request Berlin Post Office, N. J. 
PLANT NOW ! 
| | ARCHER & VAVRA tM 
DAHLIAS en 
Largest Growers in the West epee ltl 
‘ 10 Erguste (Violet) 
} MAIL ADDRESS: 19 Faust (Maroon) , 
} Box 728, Huntington Beach, Calif. 10 Wm. Copeland (Violet-rose) 
4 ‘or $3.00 
GARDENS: Pe... 340m 
1 baal t= Aihambes. Calif Special Flowering Size, 60c. each 
' 7th and Main, RODERICK M. CROCKET 
4 Huntington Beach, Calif. Box 12 - Cranford, N. J. 
an s Write for “ Flowers From Bulbs *’ 























TIME TO CONSIDER THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL GARDEN CULTIVATOR, ad- 
vertised elsewhere, makes the best kind of a present. Your friend who 


receives one, will have cause to remember you in a pleasing way, not 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS | Ssronivs eninge Many paies actress 





















































EO RAO TE OG. 5 Leena Oete tins (2 aA 5G 8, ied aes ‘4 
i | LUTHER BURBANK S 
Are You Preparing a Peony Bed This Fall? } | IK Says:-- , 
Ifyou are, you will be interested in my Garden Notes No. 1 7 4 
which gives some valuable suggestions. I will include Lie! 3 “*I know of no other horticultura! magazine published ] 
numbers if you would care to look them ov f anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well | 
‘ A POSTAL BRINGS THE SAMPLE SET, INCLUDING NO. 13 } edited and so generally interesting as the one which 
Sonss LEE R. BONNEWITZ : } you publish.” 
. So. Washington St. Van Wert, >. mi ‘ Mr. Burbank thus spontaneously approves THE FLOWER GROWER. 
h. 
h. 
Ind. 
Digging Ti S ials ! 
__|Digging Time Specials! 
x 4 
On account of a ? will offer the Highest Quality Stock 
h J | at following low OB White Bear Lake Ming 
1 casas tains Chetek: dr with order. Balance C. 0. D. Nov. delivery. 
: = ~ Hat No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 No. 6 
} 5... Pepper emest 2 yy Sh it tee HENRY E. PATTERSON - 889 N. UNION ST. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
4 Gr. Zang ------ Per 100 2.50 2.00 1.50 b - 
20.00 16.00 12.00 
Wilbrink ---.-.-- Per 100 3.00 2.50 2.00 
24.00 19.00 15.00 
— Evelyn Kirtland _Per 100 4.00 3.25 2.60 $2.00 $1.60 $ 1.25 e = 
5 1000 32.00 26.00 20.00 16.00 12.50 10.00 = 
Faun (K) ------ Per 100 400 325 in or = 
p 1000 32.00 26.00 = 
Angola (K) -..-Per 100 4.00 3.25 S = 
000 82.00 26.00 = 
p Golden Gate (K)-_Per 100 = = = 
Lilywhite (K) -Per 100 45:20 9:2 “ R iv P 2 
tj Bogen Fe ee ett s Calg 
000 40. $2. . . = 
Myra (K)---.--- Per 100 7.00 5.60 4.50 3.60 290 2.00 Christmas gift and I can truth- 2 
ae 1000 56.00 45.00 36.00 29.00 28.25 16.00 full : = 
ne Se rate. 250 at 1000. Every buib first class and true to name (except y say I have had more pleas- = 
. oe. 3, 6 Sevens have Sheet nor emg. tebsoendenee.),, Bead Oe ore f . h if I = 
ist 0} blets planting stock italogue Best in - = 
plete lst of bulb wpe nny ay ure , rom it -than any gi ti ever = 
” = 
A. J. ANDERSON received. = 
: ' Division Ave., Rt. 1 Thus does one of my subscribers voluntarily give = 
White Bear Lake - - Minn. an opinion of the merits of THE FLOWER GROWER. = 
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exes, ANNUAL NOVEMBER DOLLAR SALE 


Like Christmas, this sale comes but once a year. 
This ad appears once only. 


LARGE BULBS SMALL BULBS 
(Plus) Alice Tiplady .......... $1.00 17 (Plus) Alice Tipindy ......... $1.00 
(Plus) Am. Beauty (Diener). . .$1.00 5 (Plus) Am. Beauty ............ $1.00 
*2 (Plus) Anthony B. Kunderd... .$1.00 18 (Plas) Byron L. Smith......... $1.00 
(Plus) Byron L. Smith........ $1.06 8 (Plus) Carmen Sylva .......... 31.00 
(Plus) Carmen Sylva .......... 17 (Plus) Challenger ............. 31.00 






(Plus) Challemger ............. 4 (Pime) CROPM 22.0220 ecewcccses $1.00 
Gp nb wc cb Ses. sn ceeds 1.00 18 (Pius) Cimmameon Benr ........ $1.00 
(Plus) Cinnmamen Bear ow (Plus) Crimsen Glew $1.00 
(Plus) Crimson Glow 


— 
=mhODNSN Sk Dine s 
~ 











20 
16 
6 ¢ 
9 
22 3 
11 (Plus) E. J. Shaylor........... 35 ¢ a 
22 (Pleas) es Kirtiand ....... $1.00 15 (Plas) Fair Columbia ......... $1.00 
8S (Plus) Fair Columbia ......... $1.00 yi ee nr $1.00 
DG. een ns saan ss ccs $1.00 9 (Plus) Gelden Measure ........ $1.00 
4 (Plus) Golden Measure ........ $1.00 14 (Plus) Jack London ........... $1.00 
7 (Plus) Jack London ........... 31.00 6 (Plus) J. von Beijeren......... $1.00 
3 (Plus) Jacob von Beiferen... -.$1.00 4 (Pius) Jenny Lind ............ 
2 (Plus) Jenny Lind ............ $1.00 S (Plus) Jewell ............--.--- 
re SS a pyeeeoen ress: $1.00 20 (Plus) Jumbo ...............- 
Bis (OF s 40 (Plus) Le ee Foch 
22 (Plus) Le Marechal Focrh...... $1.00 40 (Plas) Lilywhite ............«. 
25 (Plas) Lilywhite .............. $1.00 35 (Plus) Limtenm .............--.- 
17 (Plus) —— pam was 40 (Plus) Maiden’s Blush 
6 (Plus) Le aed sol 1 Marie Kunderd ... 
20 (Plus) Malden’s PL «6 ca0ce6t $1.00 31 (Plus) Mary Fennell 
16 (Plus) Mary Fennell .......... $1.00 20 (Plus) Mary Pickford 
10 (Plus) Mary Pickferd ......... $1.00 10 (Plus) Memories ...........--- 
5 (Plus) Memories .............. $1.00 40 (Plus) Mrs. F. King........... 
18 (Plus) Mrs..F. Pendleton....... $1.00 30 (Plus) Mrs. F. Pendieton....... $1.00 
3 5 (Plus) Mrs. F. C. Peters....... $1.00 
< 14 (Plus) Mrs. H. E. Bothin.._---- $1.00 
4 17 (Plus) Mrs. Wm. Kent......... $1.00 
= 40 (Plus) Orange Brilliant ....... $1.00 
= 33 (Pima) Peace .............--:- $1.00 
’ 8 (Plus) Peep O'Day .........-.- $1.00 
. 8 (Plus) Pink Wonder .......... + 
— 5 (Plus) Purple Glory ........... $1.00 
- 7 (Plus) Rembrant .............. $1.00 
= 35 (Plus) Roanoke ..°-00-.... $1.00 
cee P Sear See 
4 (Plus) Souvenir (Prim) _. |__|. es - > SR peenbeee $1.00 
5 (Plus) Summer Blossom ...... $1.00 10 (Plus) Summer Blossom ....... $1.00 
3 (Plus) Sulphur Glew .......... si.2¢e S (Plus) Sulphur Glew ......... $1.00 
9 (Plus) Thomas Kent .......... 31.09 18 (PF a ay , eer ees eee $1.00 
10 (Plus) Titamie ................ $1.00 18 (Plus) Titanic ...........-..-. $1.00 
10 (Plus) Violet Glory ........... $1.00 19 (Pius) tote Nee. 6058s $1.00 
BS (PR OE Ses er eee $1.00  » Fey rrr $1.00 
4 (Plus) White Wonder ......... $1.00 8 (Phas) White Wonder .......: $ 
Who Is J. D. Long? Briefly, my vocation Of Mutual Benefit. Handling the bulbs 
is managing the J. D. Long Seed Company’s in this way— just two lots of each variety—is more 
thriving mail order business. My avocation, or economical and efficient than to grade to all sizes. 
hobby, is growing fine Giads, mostly newer This saving I pass onto you. Furt re, and 
sorts. My me ate just. outaide the city Esite, important, it chances of your being 
at the foot of moun main high- disappoin' certain size sold out. 


a 
way to the Rocky Mountain National Park. about Stocks sell out or clean up more evenly. 
40 miles northwest of my place. 


general caralogue, i 
mailed in January. Surplus stocks are offered at take a little when it comes to the dividing line 
wholesale, BaP we a the plan being to Le os between the two lois listed as ‘Loree and Small. 


early Dec., for after that my time is occupied What I Mean By “Plus.” At time of 
ou ini ing this ad I’ve just m to dig my Glads. 
i a bumper crop all right. I’m sure I can 
give you some extra buiblets at least, with ory 
item you order, of same variety ordered, 
.. Why My Prices Are Low. I make these some instances can add an extra bulb or several 
* wholesale prices on retail lots” for two reasons : extra bulbs. So these quantities are the minimum. 
First, to move stocks quickly; second, to become fie: ll be guided, also, by offers from other depend- 
oar acquainted with more le, who, if able plinth hy FLOWER GROWER. 


i 
oe 
oe 
i 


‘ Liberal Count—Extras. Many customers 
prospects for seed customers next spring. say to open up an order f TD. : 
The Dollar Sale Plan. _ Please note that | like getting a Christmas ige from home. I 
do not sell less than $1 of an it at these prices) try to do better than I offer. at's the wa I 
and sell in even lots of 1 or multiple of 8: as, $2, like to be treated myself. I'll put in 
$3, $4, etc. ; not $1.25, $3.60, extra. Just leave it to me. You'll get your 
money's worth, and then some. 
Two Lots—Large and Small. Instead of “ ” 
p ig bulbs in all etx sizes, T make just two lots Vou Conve sen. Te mats os is story 
pricing The sizes in each of short, examine every and . Count 
lots oeligeay paths pap cach of thoes Those them (note the extras). ,foneider the sizes, the 
inted ae LARGE BU ULBS run from about aninch ee return and 1 will refund full price “ry 
up. EB b will nce 2 ine lates oer I've just got to make good, because 1 h to win 


BULBS ran fro a. gia ly .- ALL you as a regular customer for Glads also for 


calty avery dnb Ad Used ati. Mae cae 
bulbs p produce lots of bulblets and are valuable Order Early. The quicker you mail your 
for propagating a variety rapidly. . order, the more likely you are to get full delivery. 





BULBLETS 
300 a Alice Tipindy ........ $1.00 
40 (Plus) Am. Beauty .......... $1.00 
40 (Plus) A. B. Kunderd........ 00 
220 (Plus) B. L. Smith........... $1.00 
80 (Plus) Carmen Sylwa ........ $1.00 
300 (Plus) Challenger ........... $1.00 
40 (Plus) Charm ............... $1.00 
’ 300 (Plus) Cinmamon Bear ...... $1.00 
400 (Plus) Crimson Glow ....... $1.06 
240 (Plus) Defiance dua 
50 ¢ 
6e 
330 
1300 
300 





22 
99 
160 
40 
110 
300 
1000 
800 
400 
500 
500 
200 
50 
3000 
1300 
40 
220 
280 (Plus) Mrs. Wm. Kent 
500 (Plus) Orange Brilliant ..... $1.00 
8. eee $1.00 
60 (Plus) Peep O'Day .......... $1.00 
130 (Pius) Pink Wonder ........ $1.00 
25 (Plus) Purple Glery ........ $1.00 
55 (Plas) Rimbrant ........... $1.00 
500 (Pius) Reanmeke ............. $1.06 
400 (Plus) Searlano ............. $1.00 
110 (Plus) Souvenir ............ 31.00 
50 (Plas) Summer Blossom ..... $1.00 
45 (Plus) Sulphur Glow .. > 
300 (Plus) Thomas Kent .. My « 
200 (Plus) Titanic .............. 
300 (Plus) Violet Glory 
1100 (Plus) War ................. 
130 (Plus} White Wonder ....... $1.00 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed. I take all 
risk, including freezing, ~ p pemaates goods to 
arrive safely and ir good ord 


All Orders, $3.00 And Up, Prepaid. 
On $1 and $2 orders 22 10% togandes packing, 
peseat'be insured fd parcel pot tll 

insur 
paid anywhere 4 in U. S. and Canada, without extra 
cost to you. 


Diener’s “Super-Six” Glads. That’> 
what I'd call these six: Richard Diener, Wm- 
Kent, J. Carbone, H. Phipps, Geraidine 
Farrar and Henry Ford. Ihave a fine! lot of bulbs 
and bulblets of all six and will sell half my stock 
S . that are v reasonabie, for such win- 

You who buy from this ad will have first 
chance. With each order will be sent my special 
price list on these six Diener Glads, also bulblets 
of Marie Kunderd. Thi 


anyone elise in Nov. A pa - Ky 
made up Dec. Ist, but prices may be higher. 


Terms Of Sale. Cash with order, 
cash, balance C. O. D. No goods held enill apt 
at Dollar Sale prices. If you wiil name ‘ering 
on as to wil or variety, in ne oy 
sold out, it save yy = lence disap- 
Pm . for by the time letters have been ex- 
changed, the second choice may be sold out. 
Even a third « choice may be worth while. 


Bulblets In Bulk. Can supply Bg on 
Roanoke, Kirtiand, Sunshine Mix., L. 

and some others in pint and quart lots. Ask for 
prices. 


(*) The 2 for $1 pare. Peters bulbs run Aas’ 
large and fine. e with vurwe Glory, A. B. 
Kunderd and a sunber of others. 


LATER: At time of correcting proof of this ad, my digging is over half done. Finest 
stock Lever had. You’re going to get your money’s worth, all right, and then some. 


J. D. LONG, Grower - Boulder, Colorado 
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-O--8--8--O--O--O--O--O- 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR NO SHIPMENT 
Name No.1 Ne2 Ned 4 5& 
Le Marechal Foch -_--- $35.00 $27.50 $22.00 $1750 $10.00 $100 
ry Fennell........-.....- 35.00 27.50 22.00 17. 10. 1.00 
Helen Franklin_-.._........- 27.530 22.00 17.50 
Te 275.00 20.00 15.00 9.00 ag 
All r 1,000, 7. o. b. Shenandoah. No for boxin 
packing ivery . Stock is all y, well gr: ed, 
and true to name. 
HENRY FIELD - - Shenandoah, Iowa 




















GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Of Extra Choice Quality 


The largest and finest crop we have ever grown. To 

move part of our enormous surplus quickly, we are of- 

fering them guaranteed true to name at a special low 
price. POST PAID. 


Take advantage of this offer now. 


14-2in. 31} in. 
ON LT EE POE Per Doz, $1.00 $ .50 
ell agement ig tes pee we a 1.00 50 
pu nts FS A eS paces Wh 1.00 5 
Caseme. -ivs2.ac. 6.3. Sie 1.00 50 
Dorothy Wheeler ~. fe 1.00 50 
Golden Gate____- : p-pcrss 1.00 50 
OS SE ae ate 1.00 -50 
li. APR gy ae ee ee “fe 1.50 .75 
Rosalia _________ : eles BEF A ok t 1.25 65 
Salmon Beauty_._____.___...____-- €.23% 1.00 50 
Anna Eberius_-_ ee oon ae nae 1.00. 
ne a ny a.m 1.00 50 
a eee a mm -75 40 
Byroe_h. semen... eee 2.50 1.25 
C. M. Kelway ___._-___. _______-- Se 1.00 50 
Cheteneers 2.6... kas ML 1.00 50 
Crimson Glow. _-___-__. aeueus ¢ & 2.00 100 
Diener’s Amer. Beauty____ aa PUM 7.50 400 
Early Pendleton - aa Fa 1.50 -75 
E. J. Shaylor_..._____- Rat hy Sey 2.00 1.00 
J e ERC cae at 1.50 .75 
Mary Fennell______..._.._..___.- ~ 1.00 50 
Mary Pieb@erd... 2.2 - indies 1.50 75 
Wiawn: GM Sit i ci a sede naa oe 2.50 1.25 
Magenta _____ SSG SCE. ne 1.50 75 
Ee age Pee 100 50 
a SR Tore 3.00 1.50 
Rosella _________ Keita: ee 1.00 50 
WR a ce raveicntee sn 1.00 50 
Red Emperor-________-----__---- way a 1.50 5 
Snow Boy_-___- mathe ate 1.50 75 
Sydonia _____- fi 7 2.00 1.00 
Scar SE alg SiS E apeweme 1.00 50 
Thos. T. Kent. = pad why 1.50 .75 
Wa ee ee 1.50 .75 
White Glory___- dees ete SS ™ 1.50 75 
Fee ee. fe 75 40 
— a te Ss 4 SR a cele. 1.00 50 
ST Se ae eee Ps oe 2.00 1.00 
Golden eS 8 5.00 2.50 
Le Matecee poee..---......... * 1.00 50 
Nee ES ee ng 2.50 1.25 
Master Weitze. - sic a 1.00 50 
Carmen — me 2.00 1.00 
Nora ___ < a ase zg 1.50 -75 
WD Rew esa ik Weer, fs 1.00 50 
Glory of Kennemerland __ ac er ee 1.00 
Marie Kunderd__ Su sbun cess em . 2.00 1.00 


NO CATALOGUE. ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 

















XII 
Digging Time Bargai 
Cormlets 

2 3 4 5 6 1000 100 
$ i $11.00 $8.75 $6.00 $5.00 $ 7% 
450 3.75 30 225 150 30 50 
960 800 640 480 400 5.00 wi) 
950 7.75 600 400 225 40 60 
9530 750 600 500 400 400 a 

200 1593 10 10 25 
32.00 25.00 2000 15.00 0.00 150 200 
4200 34.00 26.00 2000 1500 #00 5.00 
6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 20 250 5 

inch and over $45.00 per 1000, $5.00 100. 
$1.00, doz. $10.00. Smith, , Kirt 
land, Myra per 1000 No. 1, 50c less per 100. 

Terms cash with order or 25% Cont for reservations. We pay trans- 


WE a a> = OUR BULBS to be clean, healthy, up to size and 
100% true to 
. 1, Mich. 


GEO. & "ANNA HUNSBERGER, Saginaw, R 
Growers of the World's Finest Gladioli 








PLANTING “espe 


iin, 7 Shay ite Pigeon, A. B. Renderd, Helen Franklin, Doroth 

Kibbin, E. haytor, Joe Coleman, Mona Lisa, Mrs. Norton, Old 
Orange G' Rose Glory, >. Bcariane, Scarlet 
Glory, at eet Marshal Fock, 


Richard Diener, Rose Ash, Béce, Wan. Kens. Jock Lendoe. Adeline Ken 
Maud Fay, Diener’s White, Anna Eberius, M HE Bothin & T. T. Kent. 


Gold Drop, Myra, Primunelia, Butterfly, one Beauty, Prim Beauty, 
Alice Tiplady & Dorothy Wheeler. 


Diana, Le Marechal Foch, Marjorie Gage. Snowdrift. A. we Hunt, Mrs. F 
C. Peters, Maine, Louise, Golden Measure & Crimson Glow 


One of the most complete lists of Planting Stock and Bulb- 
lets issued. Get your name on the mailing list now. 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th St. . Portland, Oregon 














THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona ~ - bs 
EXPERT GROWERS 





Gladiolus- Gold 


OOD MANY EXPERTS and leading growers consider 
G Gold the best yellow Gladiolus in the world today. 





Unsw for clearness and purity of color. A repre- 
sentative collection of Glads is not complete without this 
stately variety. 

Gold blooms quite early. Even bulblets frequently 
produce blooms the first year. 
What ‘‘the other fellows”’ say : 


“This wonderful yellow has been the scene of attraction, not 
only in the trial garden, but in many of the flower shows. Its 
richness of colour makesit so desirable that very few passed by 
without noting it in their lists for next year.” 

Dr. Frank E. BENNETT, 
President St. Thomas Horticultural Society. 

“Golden Measure has been used quite freely as a parent by 
producers, but Dr. Hoeg alone has secured a rival named Gold. 
It received the highest praise at Boston and St. Thomas, and more 
than one expert placed it ahead of Golden Measure.” 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 
in Garden Magazine, April, 1922. 

“For your information I will say I saw Gold in bloom 
and think it is one of the best yellows, if not the best, and I grow 
— — — and several other yellows.” 

Rocer REYNOLDS, 
Menlo Park, California. 


We are now in position to supply blooming size bulbs and ting 
pone 


stock of Gold at bly lower than last year. rite for 
our new illustrated It = you all about the dainty Jenny 
ae, the superb white riety Carmen as: the ruffled “4 


azet Daven,” and y others, i 
cluding nine oe. See ose oftered 1 this year for the firet time—all our 
wn originations. 
If you want our wholesale list,.ask for it. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A, Decorah, iowa 
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CENTRAL IOWA GLADIOLI GARDENS 


ESRIBEEBES& SONS 
Altoona, Iowa 
we have purchased the principal stock of Rose Glory from AE 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Prices per 100 14%  t% 2S S06 UR eee 








pie $ 4.00 $3.50 $2.50 $2.00 on 50 4 00 $1.00 growers and amateurs— old fricnds or new. 
Alice Tiplady ~~ --- 6.00 5.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 1.7 50 Margaret Breard Hawks 
pre Sa eee 6.00 5.00 3.50 3.00 2.50 gi oa ELMWOOD TERRACE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
E. J. Shaylor -__-- 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 Bennington, Vermont 
Le Marechal Foch. 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 100 ~ “ 
L’Immaculee ______ i: 2: SS. | ee eee 
Lilywhite a 4.00 8.50 2.50 2.00 150 1.00 .7% f 
ary Fennell ____- 5.00 4,00 3.00 2.50 2.00 100 1.00 — — — ————_ 
Miss Helen Franklin 5.00 4.00 3.00 250 2.00 1.00 100 { ——— The F amous — ;} 
Mrs. Francis King - 8.00 2.50 1.75 1.00 .75 50 50 a e 
rs. F. Pendleton - 3.50 3.00 225 1.75 125 60 .75 I 
Mrs. Watt __-___- 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 50 .50 Orpington rises |; 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer_ 3.00 2.50 2.00 150 1.00 .75 50 f 1 
Poumon Payee 8.00 2.50 2.00 150 1.08 ae 50 { OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will {| 
ae Rg STE . . . : E 00 2.00 } : : ; { 
North Star _-._- eR Bir ee Be pe eg ag AE re re 
Orange Glory ____. 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 200 200 f grand RIE rai y Hybri- =} 
Pink Perfection™... 5.00 4.00 3.50 250 2.00 150 2.00 [ dists in Europe, is in course of preparation. ; 
Red Emperor ______ 5.00 4.00 3.50 2.50 2.00 150 150 §f Write immediately for a copy to be sent to ’ 
Searlano _________ 10.00 8.00 600 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 } you on publication. ‘ 
Schwaben -___-.-__ 3.00 2.50 2.00 150 100 60 50 ff } 
Wilbrink __________ 3.50 3.00 2.00 1.75 125 .75 .50 Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 
White Glory ------ 7.00 5.50 4.00 3.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 | The Orpington Nurseries Company > 
Prepaid in the 4th zone. 25 at the 100 rate. , ‘ 
Orpington, England ? 
GEO. HALL - Adelphia, N. J. ; 


Fo 
‘Gladiolus Perfection 


Elmwood Terrace Gladiclus Bulbs this year are the finest we ever 
have harvested. All weather and cultural conditions have been ideal— 





jane. 4* Neh R. Py tin sh fe a et ad no slightest defect to fear from the drought or late season reported by 
‘for price list of other many sections. 


Our blooms at the great A. G. S. show conclusively demonstrated 
their matchless quality. The coveted Achievement Medal crowned a 
long list of choicest awards. 

To those determined upon best results in 1924, I advise immediate 
placing of orders for Elmwood Terrace stock. Exceptionally attractive 
prices are ma‘ on fall deliveries, to conserve storage space. 

Correspondence welcomed from wholesalers, florists, fanciers, general 
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HERE THEY ARE ! 


A few of BILL’s PRIZE WINNERS at the A. G. S. Show in 
Rochester 
EACH 3 DOZ. 





strong, massive spikes. One of the very best for 
Florists. 





Value for all three_____- 3.75 9.50 37.50 
a codeme recatoad ene Paste Ist___. 3.00 7.50 30.00 
ans rowers shoul ‘ve therm. a ~ ag request. 
BILL’S GLAD FARMS, 
q GLADIOLUS BILL, Mer. po Fe N. Y. 





“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY WALTER oe 








0 eS as $ .75 $2.00 $ 7.50 ages 6 
A wonderful, large, Apple blossom Pink Primulinus Hybrid cee TT SsIRATED 
OPALESCENT..____._.- ss 2.00 5.06 20.00 Pri OO, Postpai 
Large, pale rose-lavender, almost a self color. Tall, ce $2. »P id 





Tale now bask choulé be id the Renda at ovecy Iris lever. It is the 


oan pave. authoritative and practical work ever pro- 

STARLIGHT ________.________.__._. 1.00 2.50 10.00 Walter Stag er speaks from a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and 

Strong, ruffled, large, yellow Primuiinus Hybrid with it is no > host & as he is a man of mature years, and mature judg- 

a twinkle in its eye. A sensation at the Canadian »'a book which would commonly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00. it 
Shows this season. has been the author’s wish that it be sold practically at publisher's 


so as to place it within reach of everyone. At $2.00 thet book.is a 
bargain. 


For Sale Only By 
MADISON COOPER 
Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 











MAKING THEM GROW 





” said a famous originator of 
new Gladioii not ig ago. “Tf I sell them a bulb 


Now this cannot all be due to our wonderful — = 








how, do succeed ones. With each passing year the profits to be 


know 
most wonderfully in a producing a large quantity derived from a new variety rapidly diminish. The 
of bulbs and ets in a very short time. 


oe I don’t like to sell bulbs to those growers out We have so our hanno = 


grower who beats the other fellow oo a year or 
two is the grower who skims the cr 

tion of Our new book, “ MAKING THEM GROW,” 
tells a we do it. Just off the press. Printed on 


Our tere Tiger have f book ‘Cont 118 
or two of a new af in a year or two they jade 5 to hp mapey times as many bulblets as before. best quality o Coottdaens ains 118 pages. 
have a bigger stock of it than I do myself.” Mrs. shown in the cut, averaged over Bound i es 


fine gift book form. 
Price $3.50 per copy, postpaid 


3 Our price list of new varieties now ready 
climate, for we know a grower who succeeds in While rapidity of propagation does not count 
1 much but a mortgage and a fine for so much in growing the cheaper varieties, it THE MER ELLIS TEST GARDEN 
fie crop of On the other hand, “ Those means everything in growing the higher priced TON G. s 


325A Customhorse  - - Portland, Oregon 


@henaesr 








Calcium, N. Y. 
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LY. November, 1928 due Frower Grower 
1923 
~—- 4 66! bed 
THE PRESIDENT’S CUP A DAHLIA BARGAIN ! 
The Executive Committee awarded us the Pre “‘ent’s Will dispose of entire stock. Varieties valued from 25 cents to 
Cup fcr the Best Display of Gladioli, at tt: ‘how Saixed and wil not be lehatod, Largest checps to earliest bapers. 
of the Fag oe ig yoy Mmr~ —_ at 5 oa. No order less than 0 clumps filled. 
er ter. We in this display the famous Jewe . 
~ Elizabeth Tabor, and Chautauqua Red, the three son ne Orchadotte Nurseries _ eine 
by best varieties in the trade. J ‘i 
- Our Gladiolus Primulinus were the sensation of 
the show, every one is a gem. The American Gladiolus 
: Society awarded us the first prize for them, and all of our None of the inferior ; Few of the mediocre; 
te other entries were awarded with first or second prizes. All the rare and choice. 
a We can recommend to every Amateur and Festerstonsl Such constitute our price list. 
grower our three great varieties: Jewell, beth Db 
‘al Tabor and Chautauqua Red, but order early, as our Qlarence W. Hu dr 
stock is small. « UTAUQUA BR Pr ROWER OF rs 
TEIN a ty A ONIES & IRISES 
+ 6144 Lakewood Ave. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
JEWELL 
a'r A jewel indeed. Every one who had some for trial tell us 
4, is fine, and many say it is the best. Each 50c; per doz. = a 
ner 00; per 100 $30.00. BETTER ‘BULBS—B Farr 
be " When spring comes to your garden h rie ld fF 
4 . » ’ g comes «oO your e er patas show J ‘ 
Won first prise, Vaughan’s Medal, for the best new trade be lined with Daffodils and Tulips, with Hyacinths and 
» variety and award of merit. This is a glorified Mrs. Pen- Crocus. For the gardener who wants an extra choice 
4 dietor but is in blossom before or at the same time as Halley. qunestinend of s = Reine 3 seaemennd 
} This variety promises to be the best cutflower on the mar- pring : 
4 ket. Each $1.00: per doz. $10.00. Farr’s Sunrise Collection No. 2 
} Planting stock of Chautauqua Red all sold except bulbiets, Nareiesi, assorted varicties.._..___._.93 75 
> and nearly all first size of Jewells sold out. 75 Single Karty Ps, assorted._____. 2 50 
? Regarding our ulinus Varieties. We sold Darwin assorted.........___. 2 50 
; nearly all of our first size bulbs to one of the largest firms = Byackation, aa .= 
1 in the United States, and have only a very few left. The good . ES Sg ——— $13 75 
4 varieties are in demand more every year, as nothing is more Any one collection at the price indicated. 
4 beautiful than a vase of those elegant and graceful flowers. Complete Sunrise Collection No. 2 (275 bulbs) for only $12. 
. Send your order now— pay when you receive the bulbs. 
: Catalog free on request at the Farr’s Bulb Catalogue—a comprehensive list of bulbs for fall 
’ ° plauting—will be sent on request. 
4 Chautauqua Flowerfields Co., mare 0 Mvemiggns teeter Coron 
4 BEMUS POINT. > N.Y. W. F. Purdy, of Connecticut, writes: “Your Tulips are always beautiful. » 
4 that... Pei Siac 
4 
a 
ane ” = : 
J ; 
| Announcing Greatly Increased 
Gladiolus Gardens 
| We are glad to announce that we for color, size, beauty of form, and 
e | have greatly increased our acreage growing habits. 
‘ for gladioli. Carefully selected from The result is that we are offering to 
- all the available land in central Cali- you this season only the Salbach 
, fornia, our new ground has the best creations which have demonstrated 
. soil and is favored by the most ideal their superiority, and the cream of 
i climatic conditions in this part of the the offerings of other originators. 
peerless flower state. Our stock is in beautiful condition 
; On this greatly increased acreage and includes only field grown bulbs 
bs are located our new test gardens. that are guaranteed true to name. 
Here, we have planted the world’s Among our present offerings are 
fee finest bulbs and compared the flowers the following: 
Acme Flora Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
Andrew J. Kunderd Freda Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Alice Tiplad Glow (Prim) Pak Lily 
: y Mei Polar Star 
: Baron J. Hulot Indian Summer Prince of Wales 
Crimson Glow Kirchoff's Violet Pink Wonder 
Dorothy Wheeler Le Marechal Foch Pride of Hillegom 
Diener’s Ameiican Beauty _Louise Richard Diener 
Early Sunrise Martha Washington Salbach’s Prim 
1 Early Snowflake Mary Pickford Sidney Plummer 
| E. J. Shaylor Myrtle Virginia 
nsgine , CARL SALBACH, Grower 
We will be glad to mail our 1924 
catalog, a true Blue Book” of 6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 
oo gladioli and dahlias, on request. 
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A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 





Wichert, Ill. 











FLOWERS HAVE NAMES 


KNOW THEM BY USING 


Rolph’s Reversible Piant Labels 
“ They won't wiggle with the wind” 
Holders made non-turning. Pat’d Nov. 14, 1922 
Name held in a horizontal and oblique position 
to be easily read 


THREE 

Small size 12 in. long with 1 in. x 3 in. label, 

for rockery and dwarf plants 
Medium size 22 in. long with 1% in. x 3 in. labe’ 

3. am roses, etc. 

Large size 42 in. long with 2 in. 3 4in. label. 
for Peonies, Dahlias, shrubs, etc. 
Price $8, $10, ard $12 er bee hundred for the three sizes. 25 at the 
hundred rate. F. O kham. ‘ial qoseeings by the 


Labels polished on ~ “for use with 
metallic ink. Metallic tak for aloes or Printing names on label, 
which ee @ permanent jet ck, 25 cts. a ’ area and 
special me yy use with ink, 10 cts. eac 


Send for tive literature giving 
testimonials of pave L users, eic., ta 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS - Markham, Ontario, Canada 











The Best 


GLADIOLI “ben 


Novelti 
Including Several 


1924 INTRODUCTIONS 


Offered By 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - HOLLAND 
Ask for our descriptive price-list 
































Gladiolus—Glendale 





NEW GLADIOLUS “GLENDALE” 


(Originated by W. B. Davis) 





INNER OF FIRST PRIZE for best Unnamed Seed- 

ling, any color, and Second Prize for best vase of 12 

stalks, any variety, at the American Gladiolus Society Exhibition, 

August 16 and 17, 1922. Also received Award of Merit from the 
Illinois State Florists’ Association, August 24, 1922. 


Our display of ““Glendale’”’ at the Rochester exhibition Aug. 15 
and 16, 1923 attracted particular attention on account of its great 
strength and long keeping qualities, but the color is what makes it 
such a great favorite. “Glendale” is a difficult color to describe. 
It is often called American Beauty red, but it is a trifle darker than 
the American Beauty rose. It is more like the best red cyclamen. 
It is similar to the red of “‘Anna Eberius,’’ but does not fade or turn 
purple. The flowers are large on tall, straight stems and keepan 
unusually long time after cut. Wherever exhibited it is a generai 
favorite and nas been pointed out by thousands of visitors as the 
most beautiful gladiolus, “‘just like velvet.” ‘‘Giendale’’ has come 
to stay. No Gladiolus grower should be without it. ‘“Glendale”’ has 
probably attracted more enthusiastic admirers than any other one 
variety of recent introduction. 

Last year we limited all orders to not more than one dozen 
bulbs. This year we have a larger stock and can offer in larger 
quantity for awhile, but the demand is so great that by Sept. Ist we 
had promised about one-fourth of our large size bulbs. Order soon 
before we are sold out. Prices, 50c each: $5.00 per doz. Write for 
wholesale prices on larger quantity of other sizes. 


W. B. DAVIS CO., 


Aurora, Ill. 














